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CHAPTER I. 

TNSTEAD of going to Wrexham on the 
^ afternoon of that day, Mrs. Hill senfc 
Phoebe Coulson with a note of excuse to 
Helen, to say that she was suffering- from 
a violent headache, and could not come. 

*' She will never allow that she is deli- 
cate, but I know she is," Helen said when 
she had read the note. And then she took 
it up, and looked at it again. '^ I never saw 
her writing before. How good it is," she said.. 

Mr. Dunstan came into Helen's room at 
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five o'clock, and asked almost instantly — 
"Where is Mrs. Hill? Has she gone?" 
And then, when they told him that she had 
not come to-day, he too took up the little 
note and read it 

" That is a capital hand for a woman," he 
said. " I wish she could teach the rest of 
you to write as well." 

Gabrielle, on finding that Esther was ill, 
had put her bonnet on and gone to see her, 
and — with more tenderness than might 
have been expected from her — ^had insisted 
on staying with the widow throughout the 
afternoon. 

, " I can't do any good to you — no, I know 
that," she said to Esther, " but I can't bear 
to think of you being all alone here when 
you are ill. Won't you let me stay to please 
myself?' 
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And then, though she had tried to resist 
at first, Mrs. Hill had let her stay. She 
would rather have been left alone perhaps, 
but she had got to care a good deal by this 
time for Gabrielle's kindness ; and the minis- 
try of these soft hands about her, and the 
touch upon her cheek of the young lips, had 
become a sweet enough medicine to this 
lonely woman. Once during the afternoon^ 
when the girl came and knelt down beside 
her, she put her arms about her, and, with a 
sudden fervent impulse, for two or three 
moments pressed her to her bosom. She 
did it in a kind of despair — for she had no 
one else to love, and how could she live 
without loving some one ? 

And yet, even while she clasped her in 
her arms, and kissed her, and asked for her 
kisses, she felt deeply and bitterly that 
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perhaps she had no right to do these things 
*— that she had no right to try and make 
a place for herself in any human heart. 
For could such right be hers, when the 
truth always forced her to say to herself — 
" If they knew my story they would turn 
away from me. If I were to tell it to Ga- 
brielle, she would never kiss me again as 
she kisses me now." How could it be right 
in her to try to win the girl's affection when 
she knew this, and was aware that one little 
sentence spoken in her ears would part her 
from her for ever ? 

It was a curious and dreadful temptation 
that, once or twice during this afternoon, 
came over the widow to utter that sentence 
and end it all. She had come home after 
her interview with George Gilbert in a state 
of bitter and violent conflict. She had 
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seemed tolerably calm while the interview 
lasted, but on her return to her own room 
her sense of the shame of it had over- 
whelmed her, and she had burst into a great 
storm of passionate tears that had left her 
wholly broken down and unstrung. It was 
no wonder that in such a state some wild 
thought of giving the struggle up, and volun- 
tarily telling the secret that she had strug- 
gled with such humiliation to keep, should 
come to the poor worn out mind, and tor- 
ture it in its weakness and exhaustion. 
" The world is too hard for me : why should 
I try to battle with it any longer ?" she said 
to herself, " and go on struggling and fight- 
ing for what I cannot win ? Is it worth all 
the misery? Had I not better tell the 
truth and die ? " And then the words in 
which she might tell the truth came to 
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her lips, and if only she could have died 
when they had been said, I think she would 
have spoken thein. 

She had tried painfully to reason out the 
matter long before to-day. She had asked 
herself a hundred times already — " Have I 
any right to let people be kind to me who 
do not know my secret?" and she had 
never been able to give a final answer to 
her question. She had come to this place 
saying to herself — " I will try to live here, 
but I will keep aloof from every one : I 
will work and take whatever payment I 
can earn, but I will make no friends, and 
give no one any right to accuse me after- 
wards of having deceived them ;" and she 
had begun her life here trying to do this ; 
but as you know she had not been able to 
do it. And now for weeks past she had 
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been restlessly and remorsefully asking her- 
self this weary question day after day — 
" Ought I to let them be kind to me when 
they do not know my story ?" and often she 
had tried to reject their kindness ; she had 
let herself love them, but she had not let 
their love for her bring peace to her : a cer- 
tain involuntary happiness it had indeed 
given her, but that happiness had been 
bitterly mixed with distrust and uneasiness 
and self-reproach. Week after week — in 
spite of her own will, as it seemed, — she 
had become a little more intimate with 
them ; sometimes almost imperceptibly, 
sometimes consciously and suddenly the 
barriers that she placed between herself and 
them had got broken down; she was no 
longer now what she had told herself at 
first that she would be, and a secret, self- 
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reproachful pain had been haunting her for 
many a day before the fear and misery of 
^ day had forced it at last into an 
anguish that was sharper and more in- 
tense. 

Gabrielle, sitting quietly in the window, 
read there for an hour or more. 

" She could hardly bear me even to speak 
to her, her head was aching so," the girl 
told Aunt Susan land her sister when she 
returned home. '* She has these violent 
/headaches sometimes, she says, and they 
completely knock her up. I couldn't bear 
to come away and leave her, — and yet of 
course I could do nothing for her, — ^nothing 
at all,'* said Gabrielle, innocently uncon- 
scious that she had done something, and 
that, sick at heart as Esther was, her love 
^tbat she thought she had so little right to 
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take) had been the widow s solitary spot of 
partial light through all the day's darkness 
^nd pain. 

" You ought not to come to me. Why 
do you trouble yourself to come?" she had 
said to Gubrielle almost harshly when she 
BSLW her first ; and except for one minute all 
through the time she stayed with her she 
had scarcely shown her any tenderness, be- 
cause she was afraid ; but none the less for 
that had she felt the kindness that she 
would have put away from her, and been 
comforted by it, whether she would or 
not. 

She looked white and worn enough next 
day when she appeared again at Wrexham, 
— so ill that they scolded her for having 
come ; but she had xesolved to come, and 
Gabrielle's entreaties early in the morning 
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that she would take another day of rest had 
failed to make the least impression on her, 
She persisted in coming and doing her or- 
dinary work. 

" Why should I not ?" she said. " If I 
could have held up my head I would have 
been here yesterday. To-day I am not ill 
at all, so why should I stay at home ?" 

But though she said she was not ill to- 
day, yet before half the customary time of 
her reading was ended her voice had begun 
to grow so weak that Gabrielle at last took 
the book out of her hand with a little ex- 
plosion of kindly wrath. 

" You are not fit to go on reading : yoa 
know you are not ! I declare, you treat us 
all as if you thought we were a household 
of slave-drivers 1" cried Gabrielle with the 
colour in her face. 
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And then, as the other two also took part 
with Gabrielle, the widow was beaten, and 
forced to give in. Nor would they let her 
go home. They put her in an easy-chair in 
Helen's room, and nuraed and petted her. 
For there was something about this woman, 
in spite of her outward coldness, that drew 
people towards her, — something more than 
her beauty, or her sadness, or her widow's 
dress, though all these did much for her. 
One quality in her that perhaps even un- 
consciously touched them all was her in- 
stinctive unselfishness. She claimed so little 
that they gave her more than she claimed 
by a common generous impulse. She asked 
for no sympathy, but she won it by her 
very silence. She took no kindness as her 
right, but she repaid every kindness with a 
gratitude that, quiet though it always was, 
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sometimes touched those to whom she gave 
it almost irresistibly^ 

They tried to persuade her to-day to stay 
with them through the evening, but she 
would not stay. She rose and put on her 
bonnet as usual as soon as afternoon tea 
was over. 

Just as she was going away Mr. Dunstan 
came into the room, and said something 
almost sharply to her. 

" Why are you here to-day ? I heard that 
you were ill yesterday, and I am sure you 
look ill enough now to be in bed," he said. 

He followed her downstairs, and opened 
the hall door for her. 

"If you are not better don't come to- 
morrow. Why should you come ? Cannot 
you treat us more like friends than that ?" 
he said to her. 
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^* I will not come to-morrow unless I am 
better, — but I hope to be better," die re- 
plied. 

" Since you have come you should have 
stayed. Why would you not ^ay wheiix 
they wanted you ?" he asked her. 

" Because I am better at home," she said 
quickly. And then — " Why should I stay 
simply because I am less well than usual? 
I do not need nursing," she said, 

" I am not so sure of that. Most people 
need to be nursed when they are not well. 
A little care and kindness when you are ill 
is better for you than solitude. — But you 
don't believe that ?" he said bluntly. 

" Do I not, do you think ?" she asked 
him, and lifted up her eyes suddenly to hia 
face. 

But the next moment, as if she repented 
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what she had said, and would not give him 
time to reply to it, she held out her hand, 
and spoke again in her ordinary voice. 

*' I think it is going to rain. I must make 
haste home. Good-bye," she said ; and he 
did not care apparently to prolong the dis- 
cussion, for he let her go. 

" How kind they are to me I — how kind 
they are, each one of them 1" she said to 
herself as she went away ; and then, as she 
walked on she thought — ** Oh, if I could 
but dare to take their kindness, — if I could 
but dare once more to take the kindness 
freely of any human creature in this 
world 1" 

But how could she take it when this 
black, cruel, merciless secret of hers stood 
for ever like a stone wall between her and 
every hope of a new life ? Could she ever 
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forget her sorrow— ever escape from it— 
ever dare to look forward to a time in 
the years to come when she should cease to 
suffer from it ? Could she ever hope for 
any rest till death came ? She saw George 
Gilbert in his garden as she was drawing 
near to her own gate, and at the sight of 
him the unhappy woman flushed scarlet, and 
shrank back, and drew her veil over her 
face. Did this man know her secret ? How 
could she ever find out whether he knew it ? 
A hundred times already she had nearly re- 
pented of what she had said to him ; she 
had cried to herself — " I am wrong, I ought 
never to have spoken to him ;" but still, 
though she could say this now that the 
thing was done, had it been to do once more 
she almost knew that she would have reason- 
ed again as she had reasoned at the first, 
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and have chosen to trust to his mercy 
rather than have ran the risk of keeping 
sUenee, or have endtired the pam of going 
away. 

For how could she have borne to go away 
— to go and seek for refuge in a new place 
that perhaps would give her no refuge, — 
where perhaps her secret would follow her, 
as it had followed her here, and drive her 
out again, homeless and desolate ? Oh, bet- 
ter far to stay here, and let the worst come, 
when and how it would I — ^better that than 
to be driven from place to place, till her 
heart broke. And yet to stay, and day after 
day to feel that she might be in this man's 
power — ^how was she to bear that, either? 
— ^not to know to a certainty that she was in 
his power, and that he would use his power 
against her, but to live in daily dread of 



^ 
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him, — to know no rest from this bitter fear 
—this sick suspense of heart and mind : how 
was she ever to bear it? — how was she ever 
to escape from bearing it ? 

The young man raised his hat to her in 
silence as she opened the little gate, and she 
bent her head, but he could not see her 
face for her thick veil. As she walked up 
the pathway to the house she said despairing- 
Iv to herself — 

" I have made this man ray gaoler. I have 
made him a spy over me. Even if I bear 
the misery of it, how can I bear the shame?" 
But almost as soon as she had said this she 
knew that she had spoken foolishly, for why 
should she not bear this shame, too, who had 
borne all that had gone before ? And what 
was this compared with what had gone be- 
fore ? " Oh, it is only a small thing ; I know 

VOL. II. c 
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that," she said to herself; and yet at this 
moment she felt as if, in her case, it would 
be like the last hair that breaks the camel's 
back. 

She felt this to-day ; but still, as time went 
on she bore it, for it so rarely happens that 
anything is too hard to bear. She bore it, 
and presently, as day succeeded day, and all 
around her in her little quiet world went on 
as it had done before, it began to be possi- 
ble to her even to forget at times that a new 
burden had been laid upon her. She be- 
gan to say to herself sometimes, " Perhaps 
he does not know," and to think to herself 
that he did not, and that perhaps he would 
never know. The breath that she had 
dreaded for a little while to draw came 
back again more freely. "Ah, if he 
should not know!" she would say to 
herself, and day after day she used to 
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pray to God, sometimes in an agony of 

tears, for power to keep her secret hidden. 

It seemed to her like the last prayer that 

there was left for her to make now. She 

had prayed once for deliverance from this 

trouble, but no deliverance had ever come, 

and none now would ever come ; so now 

she prayed only for concealment of it, — not 

for restitution of the life that had been, but 

only for preservation of this life, — stunted 

and clouded and lonely as it was ; for leave 

to live for a few quiet years ; not to be 

happy (she never asked for that), but only 

to be left in peace ; to be allowed to rest 

here and live forgotten. To have no being 

out of this one little spot of earth ; to have 

passed away from the memory of all other 

places in the world, as if she had been dead 

— her prayers for herself had shrunk into this 

c2 
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one petition now. And sometimes it seemed 
to her as if God at last would hear her ; as 
if He had denied all other prayers because 
she had asked too much, but yet would 
grant this last and least one, even though 
the little boon was only to be given to her 
(lest it should become too sweet) embittered 
by a daily fear. 

So, though she had rebelled at first, and 
said it would be too hard for her to bear, 
presently she submitted to the burden of this 
fear better than most people would have 
submitted to it, with the patience that 
comes from long endurance. She got used 
to bear it as the days passed on. The 
touch of a finger over a skinned wound 
may make it shrink, but it will not make it 
shrink as sensitively as it did when it was 
raw, and the rawness of the new sore got 
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healed a little as day after day went on 
and brought no change. 

One day, when they happened to meet 
for a moment at her gate, Mr. Gilbert spoke 
to her, and afterwards on other occasions 
they spoke together again, till gradually she 
grew accustomed to be addressed by him, 
and could bear to hear his voice without 
the blood flushing to her face. For a little 
while as first she never saw him with- 
out the memory of their first interview 
rushing back upon her, and causing her an 
agony of dread and shame ; but by degrees 
the sharpness of this first emotion passed 
away, — or it would come perhaps only by 
fits and starts,and she would be able to look 
at him and speak to him without the sole 
thought in her mind being the thought that 
he knew her secret. 
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Amongst the strange things of our every- 
day life one of the strangest is how we 
can forget ! Esther thought after she had 
seen George Gilbert first, that to that man 
it would never be possible for her in this 
world to speak without a passionate remem- 
brance of the thing that she had said to 
him ; and yet it became possible. One day 
before the summer ended they walked side 
by side for half a mile, talking together, 
and she came into her own room when she 
had parted from him with her heart scarcely 
beating faster than it would have done if 
she had talked to any common stranger in 
the place. A couple of months had already 
deadened her memory, and made the thing 
possible that she had thought would never 
be possible. Another day she laughed at 
something that he had said to her, and 
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came away afterwards thinking of it with a 
strange kind of dull wonder. Were they a 
pair of hypocrites, she thought — ^he and 
she, each acting a part, and feigning some- 
thing to deceive the other ? Did she forget 
indeed, or only pretend to .forget when she 
was with him ? Did he know her secret, 
and was he watching her while he went on 
talking to her as any one might have 
talked ? 

She shuddered as she went away thinking 
this. There were many moments still when 
she looked at him with dread and fear, and 
grew sick over the cruel question which she 
could not answer; but yet, steadily and 
surely as the days went on, a sort of veil of 
forgetfulness came between her and her 
keen memory of that first day's meeting. 
The veil got rent sometimes, but it closed 
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again. It seemed to her that she had feared 
too much at first that he knew her secret : 
her first panic had made her morbid. " He 
does not know it," she would say sometimes 
to herself now. " Surely he cannot know 
it, or he would not be like this to me ?" 

For George Gilbert was courteous to her 
with even a marked degree of courtesy; 
though this was not, as she thought, because 
he did not know her story, but because, 
knowing the whole of it, he said to him- 
self — " If she has not deserved what has 
befallen her surely a crueller lot has been 
given to few women." He used to say this 
to himself, and, though he did not know of 
a certainty whether she had deserved her 
lot or not, the thought filled him with a 
deep and almost chivalrous compassion for 
her. He could not treat her with indiffer- 
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ence, as he might have treated any other 
woman to whom he was — as he was to her 
— ^the next thing to a stranger. He pitied 
her so^knowing how entirely hopeless her 
case was (for who could ever thoroughly 
believe in her, he thought, who knew her 
story?) his pity made him almost reverent 
to her. He would put himself out of the 
way to do her a kindness, — on the rare 
occasions when to do her a kindness was 
possible to him ; he would throw down his 
book or newspaper to open the little garden 
gate for her if he chanced to see her coming 
home; he would raise his hat to other 

r 

people, but to her — with a generous feeling 
that her misfortunes claimed a double re- 
spect — ^he would take it off when he passed 
her on the road, and go by bare-headed. 
These civilities were the more noticeable 
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in him, too, because he was not a man in 
general addicted to the performance of un- 
necessary courtesies ; so far from that, in- 
deed, that Mr. Walkington had long ago set 
him down as a boor, and Gabrielle Lynn 
more than once had shrugged her pretty 
shoulders at his want of readiness and 
polish. 

" I never knew anybody bow in such a 
dogged way as George Gilbert," she had 
said of him before this with a laugh. " His 
bows have always the air of a warning to 
you to keep your distance." 

And, indeed, so far as she was concerned, 
there was some truth in this assertion, for 
the young man certainly did not err upon 
the side of treating Gabrielle with too much 
either of familiarity or friendliness. His 
manner to her was a very respectful man- 
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ner, but it was a very cold and formal one, 
too. He was, in fact, too sensitive not to 
understand that she looked down upon him, 
and far too proud to forget that she did. 
She did not think he knew that she failed 
quite to regard him as a gentleman, but he 
did know it, and, though he cared very little 
for what she thought of him, he had enough 
self-respect to hold himself in her presence 
in the position which she seemed to think 
befitted him pretty stiffly. She did not con- 
sider him as being upon an equality with 
herself, and, this being so, no woman was 
ever safer than she was from the fear of an 
assumption of equality with her on his part. 
Nay, having taken up his position at a certain 
point, he would not budge from that point 
even when she began (as, in an uncertain, 
hesitating way, she did begin presently) to 
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invite him to do it. " You have placed 
us so — at this particular distance from one 
another," he seemed to say; "and so, 
therefore, with your leave, we will stay :" 
nor could her little feminine wiles move 
him. 

He had shaken hands with her, because 
she had offered him her hand, and he could 
not refuse it, on those two days when she 
had stayed at the cottage to watch his work ; 
but on the next occasion after this on which 
they met he bowed to her with such extreme 
frigidity that — though she had deliberately 
made up her mind beforehand that for the 
future she had better give her hand to him 
—she was not bold enough to present it, 
and he began to speak to her without per- 
ceiving, or at any rate without seeming to 
perceive, that she had intended to greet 
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him in any other than the old way, and, to 
all appearance, wholly indifferent to the 
manner of her greeting him at all. 

He had met her walking by herself, and 
cm an ordinary occasion, being by herself, 
they were not on such terms that he would 
have thought of stopping to speak to her ; 
but this encounter took place one day soon 
after he had done that bit of watchmaker s 
work for her, and the watch itself was still 
in his keeping : so, instead of passing her as 
he would have done at any other time, it 
happened to-day that he stopped and ad- 
dressed her. 

"I am afraid you have wanted your 
watch," he said abruptly as he bowed to her. 
" I had meant to take it up to you yesterday, 
but something prevented me. Will you 
take it now ?" and he produced it from his 
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waistcoat pocket, and offered it to her. " It 
is going very well : I don't think you will 
have any more trouble with it," he said. 

On which she replied. 

" Oh, thank you I I am sure it will go 
well. I am so very much obliged to you — " 
and took it from him. 

'' If anything else should go wrong with 
it I hope you will bring it to me again ; but 
if you treat it well it ought not to get out 
of order for a good while to come. — 
Good morning," he said. " I have set it to 
the right time. It will never keep time 
thoroughly well, but it ought not to lose 
more than one or two minutes in the 
week. — Good morning," he repeated, and 
raised his hat, and passed on. 

And then Gabrielle put her recovered 
watch in her pocket, and walked home, feel- 
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ing a very little — but yet perceptibly a 
little — piqued. 

For Gabrielle, you know, was accustomed 
to be petted, and flattered, and thought a 
good deal of by most people ; and Mr. Gil- 
bert's extreme indifference did not seem to 
her quite natural, nor (she thought, though 
she was not altogether sure) quite pleasant 
— especially just at this moment, when she 
had been disposed on her part to be rather 
friendly towards him. 

She had felt in this friendly humour for 
the last four or five days — ever since she had 
seen him in his own house ; and, after her 
feminine conceited fashion, she had chosen 
during this time to take it for granted that 
if she were willing to place herself on more 
cordial terms with him, he could hardly fail 
on his side to be flattered by the compli- 
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ment. But now they had met again, and 
he had shown an absolute absence of percep- 
tion that any compliment had been ofltered 
to him — an absolute oblivion of the kindly 
nature of their last two interviews — an ab- 
solute indifference as to whether they had 
been kindly or the reverse. 

It did not occur to Gabrielle, as she 
walked home, half unconsciously resenting 
his toanner to her, that the man was shy 
and proud, and that his pride and his diffi- 
dence were quite enough to keep him cold 
to her. He was self-possessed, and so she 
never thought that he was shy ; and as for 
his pride — well, Gabrielle, perhaps, scarcely 
recognized that quality in connection with 
his relations to her. Her own pride in the 
matter she did recognize fand during the 
last few days she had possibly been slightly 
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repenting that she had shown him so much 
of it), but as yet she had hardly even 
thought of his, or supposed that on his 
side any such quality existed. 

" There is a good deal of stuff in him, 
but of course it is almost impossible for any 
one entirely to get over early habits. If 
you have been born a boor you remain a 
boor," Mr. Walkington had said one day 
lately, in his cool gentlemanly manner. 

It was one day when he had been talk- 
ing to Miss Dunstan about George Gilbert ; 
not ill-naturedly, — only with an utter inabi- 
lity to comprehend him, and this was the 
end of one of the speeches he had made. 

"But is he a boor, do you think? I 
can't -see that he is," Miss Dunstan had 
kindly objected ; and then Mr. Walkington 
had shrugged his shoulders. 

VOL. II. D 
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^'Well, he and his father are about as 
rauch alike as two men can be, and the 
blacksmith, at any rate, I think we must 
allow, is — hardly a gentleman," he said. 

And then, upon this, Aunt Susan, not 
being very good at arguing, had held her 
peace ; and, though Gabrielle also had been 
in the room, she too had not been disposed 
at the moment to stand up in Mr. Gilbert's 
defence, and so the subject had dropped. 

But in the evening, when Aunt Susan 
chanced to repeat some of these comments 
of Mr. Walkington's to her brother, they 
met with a reception from him that was by 
no means of the same description. 

" The young puppy !" he exclaimed. " I 
believe the only notion he has of a gentle- 
man is a man dressed in broadcloth and fine 
linen. Give me my choice, and I would 
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back the blacksmith against him any day 
for the better gentleman of the two, — ^let 
George himself alone altogether. There's 
not a finer fellow in the parish than old 
Gilbert, — and his son wouldn't be what he 
is now if he were not like him. The young 
coxcomb !" Mr. Dunstan said again with a 
laugh of supreme contempt. 

Upon which Gabrielle, who felt remorse- 
ful just about this time in the matter of Mr. 
Walkington, and had a notion that it was 
her duty to stand up for him, struck in 
with a little irate speech. 

" Mr. Walkington was only speaking about 
his manner, and it is not fair to misunder- 
stand him. Uncle Guy," she said, " and to 
assume that he meant anji;hing more. He 
said that Mr. Gilbert was rough in manner, 

d2 
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and he is rough — or at least — ^ said 
Gabrielle, saddenly breaking off, and 
making no termination to her sentence, 
having all at onoe discovered that she was 
not quite snre if she was speaking the 
truth. 

And then Mr. Dunstan, after his un- 
generous fashion^ laughed at her. 

" What — ^you are not quite certain about 
your assertion, are you ?" he said ; and he 
stopped before the ^I's chair (he was 
walking up and down the room), and look- 
ed with mocking amusement into the blue 
eyes. " Your oracle has made a mistake, 
perhaps, — ^has he ? — ^for once." 

" My oracle !" cried Gabrielle at this, and 
flushed into hot wrath. " Do you mean to 
call Mr. Walkington my oracle ?" 

" Well — is he not ? I thought he was. 
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I thought you swore by him," Mr. Dunstan 
said. 

" Uncle Guy !" 

" I thought you did." 

"You couldn't think so. You never 
heard of anybody in the world who swore 
by him !" 

" No — I never heard of anybody else who 
did, but I thought you meant to be the 
sfngle exception. Don't you always echo 
his opinions ?" 

Gabrielle was too indignant to answer 
this. 

" I have been thinking ever since I came 
home that all the particularly foolish things 
you say came originally from him." 

" Do you suppose that I am not capable 
of thinking of things to say without going for 
them to Mr. Walkington ?" 
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This was demanded in a tone of indescrib- 
able contempt, — the scorn noticeably cul- 
minating on the last words in a manner that 
made Mr. Punstan chuckle. 

"Well — when they were more than 
usually foolish I thought you got them from 
him. I can't help feeling afraid that Mr. 
Walkington has gained a considerable in- 
fluence over you, my dear." 

" Uncle Guy !" 

Gabrielle was looking at him with her 
eves flashiflg fire. 

" I don't say, you know, that it is un- 
natural. Most girls make a hero of the 
clergyman of the parish, and when he is a 
good-looking, aristocratic, white-handed 
young gentleman like Mr. Walkington, the 
thing is almost inevitable, I imagine." 

"You don't believe what you are saying. 
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/ make a hero of Mr. Walkington ! Yes, 
you think that !" cried Gabrielle, with most 
edifying indignation. 

And then, all at once, with the colour fly- 
ing hotter than ever to her face — 

" I never was so sick of anybody in all 
my life as I am of Mr. Walkington ! What 
a shame it is of you to go on like this ! 
What with one and the other of you, I think 
I am as near hating him," cried Gabrielle, 
" as if — as if — ^" and then, not quite perceiv- 
ing at the moment how to end her angry 
little speech with good effect, she stopped, 
and her lip began to quiver ; and if her 
uncle had not at that moment stooped down 
and put his arm about her, the blue eyes, I 
think, would have got fuller than they could 
hold of resentful tears. But he arrested the 
little outburst of emotion by that judicious 
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embrace, and then, with his hand on the 
girl's head— 

"Tut — tut, — you're a foolish child," he 
said, and stopped the trembling of the 
angry lips by kissing them. " Hate him ? 
Who wants you to hate him ? You will be a 
fooUsh little goose if you take to hating him, 
— only a degree less foolish than if you 
were to take to loving him. That would be 
worst of all. Whenever you begin to do 
that, my dear, give me notice, and I'll get 
out of the house, for I think it would de- 
cidedly be safest for the young man and me 
not to meet." 

Upon which — ^though she had not yet 
quite got over her tendency to cry — Gabrielle 
laughed, and the little quarrel ended, not 
unsatisfactorily. For, in fact, though he made 
a joke of it, and professed to think the 
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thing absurd, Mr. Dunstan since his return 
had had some fear more than once that pos- 
sibly Gabrielle might be wild enough to do 

* 

this foolish thing, and the thought had not 
been pleasant to him. But — "She's safe 
enough," he said to himself after this little 
squabble. " The child is an irredeemable 
flirt, but if she never gets to care for Leigh 
Walkington more than she does now, he'll 
not give us much trouble" — which was a 
comfortable conclusion perhaps for Mr. 
Dunstan to come to, but possibly not one 
altogether so consolatory to the young 
clergyman. 

It was the case with Gabrielle in a very 
strong degree that she became this thing or 
that according as she was acted upon by the 
people who came in contact with her. Invol- 
untarily and unconsciously she changed under 
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different influences, There was a good deal 
of sensitiveness and quickness of sympathy 
in her ; she had very distinctly, too, a higher 
and a lower nature, and it was not much of 
that higher nature which had ever been 
touched by Mr. Walkington. She had been 
simply drawn towards him by her vanity. 
He admired her, and she liked to be ad- 
mired, and, against her better instincts, she 
submitted to his admiration, and half en- 
couraged it, and let herself be flattered by 
it, partly despising herself for what she 
was doing all the time, and confessing her 
contempt in the sharpness and indifference 
of her manner to him, and yet not despising 
herself enough to resolve to end this ignoble 
game, because she had so little to do, and 
it helped to pass the time. 

But he knew her as a coquette, and he 
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knew her as nothing else, and if he was in 
love with her (as to a certain extent he was) 
he was not so much in love that, if some one 
had said to him suddenly — " You may have 
her for the asking," it b quite certain that he 
tcouM have asked her. Most likely be 
would, but he would not have done it with 
an undivided mind, nor with a perfectly 
clear conscience. Happily she had done 
less injury to him than she might have done. 
He had often wished to himself before now 
that he had never seen her ; and if he had 
loved her entirely, let what might have come 
pf hie loving, he would never have had that 
1 Irish, I suppose. 

The different parts of Gabrielle's character 

■it harmonize together, did not sympa- 

:'i pach other, seemed often in direct 

■ne to the other. She was hard 
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and flippant to Mr. Walkington : she could 
be tender and reverent when she was with 
Esther Hill, — and the hardness, and the 
tenderness, the flippancy and the reverence, 
were all alike in her, and natural to her. 
She was wilful too in a strong degree, and 
yet to some people she was as obedient as a 
child ; she was indolent and yet energetic ; 
fiery, yet often cold and indifferent. Some- 
times her own moods changed her ; more 
often the influence of different people changed 
her. She had not strength of character 
enough, I suppose, to be anything solely, or 
anything long. She was not of much use in 
the world, — unless you imagine that she and 
the slight impressionable people like her are 
useful as day for the higher part of the 
creation to mould. They serve their pur- 
pose so, perhaps. And then, too, some- 
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where down in the bottom of their hearts, 
some of these women, who seem on the sur- 
face as soft as wax, have something true as 
steel and strong as iron in them. You don't 
always reach to it, — ^sometimes no one ever 
reaches to it ; but in a good many instances 
it has happened, I think, that somebody has 
come upon it in an hour of need, and has 
honoured it, and blessed God that he has 
found it, all his life after. 

'' Is Gabrielle so shallow, do you think ? 
Well — so has the bed of many a river been 
shallow, through which, in time, a deep 
enough channel has been cut, for all that," 
some one said of her once. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A S the summer drew towards an end Ga- 
-^^ brielle's walks with Mr. Dunstan be- 
came rarer, for Miss Lynn did not like to 
tramp over country roads in muddy weather, 
and the autumn happened to be a wet one. 
For the greater part of September and Oc- 
tober it rained, and then the winter set in 
all at once. At the end of October a sharp 
frost came suddenly, and in a single night 
all the last lingering flowers about Wrex- 
ham drooped their heads and died. When 
the sun rose upon the following morning the 
lines of dahlias, bright as summer yesterday. 
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Stood like pale files of sickly scarecrows, the 
fuchsias were drooping on the ground, the 
scarlet geraniums had turned purple, the 
great plumy leaves of the sumac trees — 
green yesterday as if it had been June — had 
fallen in a shower, and were falling still, 
heavily and helplessly, in the frosty wind- 
less air. "Ah, everything is gone now!" 
Gabrielle said, looking out through the 
breakfast-room windows with a sigh. 

She loved' the summer and sunshine ; she 
had no sympathy with winter and dreary 
weather. The freedom of summer — its in- 
dolent luxuriousness — its soft delicious days 
—instinctively the butterfly nature liked 
these things — clung to them — ^grieved to 
part from them. The winter was good 
for those who had to work, but what had 
Gabrielle to work at? 
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It used to vex her sometimes a little to 
feel that she was of essential service to no- 
body in the world — that she had no especial 
place to fill — that she was first with no one; 
but she had been so long used to this state 
of things that, I am afraid, on the whole, it 
did not vex her much. If she was idle, 
were not thousands of other people idle too? 
If she was first with nobody, was she not 
second with a good many people ? If no one 
even was first and best with her^ yet was 
not her life as full as many a life is ? For 
the most part she used to think it was : she 
only at times had a vague comprehension of 
the truth (which is a truth, I think, in love 
as well as in art) that the difference between 
best and all but best is an infinite one : it 
was only at moments that she felt with any- 
thing like keenness or reality that beyond 
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the good things that had been given her, 
there was a better thing that she had never 
reached. 

Just now the person of all others who 
filled most of her thoughts, and even per- 
haps filled the largest part of her heart, was 
Esther Hill. Gabrielle was one-and-twentv, 
and therefore rather old to fall in love with 
a woman, but yet with the widow she had 
almost fallen in love, and it was a good, 
wholesome kind of love too — honest and 
reverential and unquestioning. It was essen- 
tially the love of a younger to an older wo- 
man. There was something ambiguous in 
Mrs. Hill's position, and a mystery that was 
unexplainable, or at least that she would 
not explain^ in her story ; but Gabrielle be- 
lieved in her with a faith that refused to be 
shaken by any such facts as these. 

VOL. II. B 
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*^ I don't care whether she tells me her 
story or not," she would say with perfect 
calmness. " Whatever she says or does not 
say, it won't make any difference." And 
whatever doubts she heard expressed, or 
whatever suspicions she heard hinted of Mrs. 
Hill, she continued steadily to speak and 
think in this way. *' I know she is good," 
she said once, speaking more passionately. 
" If an angel were to come and tell me 
that she was not, 1 would not believe him." 
And the colour came into her face when she 
said this, and she was angry, and would 
have been ready to defend her right to be 
angry, and to make this and any other num- 
ber of impulsive unreasonable speeches that 
she liked, if the person to whom she spoke 
had chosen to question it. 

But the person she was speaking to hap- 
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pened to be Mn Walkington, and he was 
rather afraid of Gabrielle when she got into 
this sort of mood, and was happily more 
disposed to change the subject than to rouse 
her to any further assertion of what he con- 
sidered her accountable faith. For Mr. 
Walkington — naturally enough — mistrusted 
the widow, and thought, as most people 
would have thought, that if she made a 
mystery of her story, there were probably 
some facts in her story that were not credit- 
able to her ; and so he was in the habit of 
assuming a serious face when she was spoken 
about, and of shaking his head doubtfully 
over her — little acts that he did not venture 
to perform often in Gabrielle's presence, 
but her consciousness of his desire to per- 
form which did him no small amount of dis- 
service with her. 

e2 
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" I hate to hear him talk of her. He is 
so mean — so suspicious : he is like a wo- 
man !" Gabrielle exclaimed indignantly of 
him one day, — not a little to the amusement 
of Mr. Dunstan, who heard her, and who, 
indeed, seemed to be moved by her scorn to 
something more than mere amusement, for 
after he had laughed he suddenly put his 
hand on the girl's head, and — 

" Be you like a man then, and stick to 
her. She has not got such a bad friend in 
you after all," he said. 

To idle Gabrielle a lively interest such as 
this was almost as great a godsend as an 
occupation ; nay, it in fact became an occu- 
pation. She saw Esther every day, and 
generally even more than once a day, for 
it rarely happened that she was content 
to leave the widow alone until she came to 
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Wrexham in the afternoon. Whenever any 
one went to the village from Wrexham 
they naturally paused by Mrs. Coulson's 
cottage, and Gabrielle had got into the 
habit of seldom passing without going in, — 
"just for five minutes," she used to say ; but 
the five minutes proved rarely less than 
fifteen, and often more than fifty. 

" I don't think you know how much I 
like to come to you. I think as soon as I 
catch the first sight of the smoke of the 
kitchen chimney, as I come round the 
turn of the road, the day gets brighter 
than it had been before. I don't think I 
love any place out of Wrexham as I love 
this cottage and this room now," she said to 
Esther once. 

She made this speech one Sunday after- 
noon after the cold weather had begun. 
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She was very much in the habit on Sundays 
after lunch of going over to Mrs. Hill's (be- 
cause Mrs. Hill did not come on that dav to 
Wrexham), and of inflicting herself for a 
considerable time on Esther. To-day she had 
been sitting toasting herself over the widow's 
fire till the November twilight had almost 
come. It was only a little past four, but 
the day had got dark suddenly. 

" It almost looks as if it were going to 
snow," Mrs. Hill had said, and had begun 
to urge her to go ; but she was comfortable, 
and could not get to go till long after the 
church clock had struck the half hour. 

When she set out at last the wind was 
blowing and the sky looked murky, and she 
shivered as she drew her cloak about her 
under the porch. 

" It is a north wind ; I shall have it full 
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in my face nearly all the way home," she 
said. 

"You will have something worse than 
wind unless you make haste/' Mrs. Hill an- 
swered. " My dear, I wish you had gone 
before. The snow has begun already," she 
said. 

But Gabrielle only laughed. 

" Oh, I don't mind snow," she exclaimed. 
" It is rather fun to be out in snow, I think. 
Now^ don't mind me. Good bye ! I shall 
be home in a quarter of an hour," — and 
away she went. 

As she said, she did not much mind the snow 
at first, for during the early part of her walk 
it was only falling lightly, and she was shel- 
tered by a high wall on her right hand ; but 
after a few minutes the flakes began to de- 
scend more thickly, and then there came 
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a corner to be turned, and the friendly 
wall ceased, and all at once, full into 
Gabrielle's unprotected face, came a blast of 
blinding snow and biting wind. 

She struggled forward for a few painful, 
breathless steps, and thought very deddedly 
that she did not like it. This was not at all 
the sort of thing that she had professed her- 
self to be indiiFerent to, — this tempest of 
frosty wind and whirl of confusing white- 
ness — each snow-flake seeming to cut her 
face like broken glass, and blinding her as 
if a shower of sand were being flung into 
her eyes. In these latitudes we are not 
very often exposed to a snow-storm of this 
kind : Gabrielle, to the best of her recollec- 
tion, had never been out in such a one be- 
fore. As she turned her corner, and came 
all at once on the full fury of the sud- 
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den blast, it proved more than she could 
stand against. Two or three blind irregular 
steps she took, — and then all at once, with 
a gasp and an exclamation, she was under 
the shelter of the wall again, with her cloak 
flying wildly over her head, and her hands 
as wildly trying to free themselves from its 
folds, and wipe the wet snow out of her 
eyes. 

It was so absurd, however, to feel herself 
whisked back like this, that almost her first 
impulse was to laugh. 

" What a ridiculous wind I How in the 
world shall I get home !" the girl thought. 

And then she wrapped her cloak very 
close around her, and looked up to see how 
the sky looked (it looked very bad indeed), 
and took a deep breath, and bent down her 
face, and started again. 
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This time, being prepared for what she 
should encounter, she succeeded in getting 
her corner turned, and in the face of wind 
and snow for a few moments she fought her 
way on bravely : then she had to raise her 
head a little to see — as far as it was possible 
to see — if she was going right, and of course 
in an instant the snow got into her eyes 
again ; and then, as an effort to escape from 
the snow that was blinding her for the mo- 
ment diverted her from the business of keep- 
ing close heed to her steps, in another instant 
the wind had lifted her almost off her feet, 
and — there being nothing else to cling to — 
she made a grip at the hawthorn hedge by 
the roadside and clung to that, the wind and 
snow the while whirling past her with a force 
that seemed nearly great enough to take her 
with them. 
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She grasped a thick stem of one of the 
hawthorn bushes, and this time she did not 
laugh. She was not frightened, but she was 
very cold, and it was beginning to get so 
dark. She wondered if she had better go 
back to Mrs. Hill's, and if she had been 
wise she would have done that, as to 
go back would have been comparatively- 
easy ; but she was half way home, and she 
was scarcely disposed to retrace her steps. 
" Besides, it is only this one little bit that will 
be so very bad, — just from here to the top 
of the lane. As soon as I get into the lane 
I shall be all right," she said to herself. 

So, after she had taken breath, she 
tried it again ; and for the space of a minute 
or two there came a little lull in the 
tempest, and she managed to make some 
way ; but still it was hard work, and she 
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was SO physically miserable that she began 
to take it a good deal more seriously than 
she had done at first. 

" If only that dreadful snow would keep 
out of my eyes! The snow is ten times 
worse than the wind ; I never was so blinded 
before by anything in all my life ! Oh dear, 
I hope I shall not miss the lane !" she began 
to think. 

The way had seemed long to her — as was 
little wonder, and the fact was that she was 
yet a good way from the lane, but after this^ 
fear of missing it had once come into her 
mind, for the first time she began to get 
really nervous; she thought that perhaps 
she had passed this point which she had not 
passed, and in her anxiety lest she should 
have missed it, she turned back a little way, 
and then again retraced her steps, and 
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struggled forwards, always looking for the 
turning into the lane in vain, till, fairly 
frightened and almost sick with cold, the 
poor little thing got blinded at last by 
something else than snowflakes, and, begin- 
ning to realize quite vividly (as it seemed 
to her) for the first time in her life what it 
was to be lost in the snow, she had just 
made up her mind that all attempts to get 
home were hopeless, and that the only thing 
left for her to do was to turn round before 
she were quite frozen, and let herself be 
drifted or driven back to Mrs. Hill's — when 
all at once (for on this wild Sunday evening 
not a creature hitherto had either passed or 
overtaken her since she began her walk) 
she heard a step upon the road, and in a few 
moments — the thickness of the air, as in a 
fog, makingsoundstill they werecloseat hand 
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unheard — an approaching figure loomed 
through the snow, and Gabrielle stood still 
for a second or two, breathless with expect- 
ation, and then gave a little glad start and 
cry. 

" Oh, Mr. Gilbert !" she said ; and George 
Gilbert, — thinking at that moment no more 
of Gabrielle than of the north pole — sud- 
denly received to his amazement a pair of 
tremulous small hands upon his arm, that 
clung to him with an eagerness which would 
have been flattering perhaps if it had been 
a little less involuntary ; but the truth was 
that the wind at this moment rose in so 
sudden a whirl that if she had not held to 
him she would almost have been swept by 
it clean out of his sight. 

" Miss Lynn !" he exclaimed, in a tone of 
such unmitigated amazement that, though 
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she had been crying a minute before, she 
began to laugh, and then, half crying and 
half laughing — 

" Oh, I am so glad that you have come ! 
I have lost my way, and I can't see. I 
wonder — I wonder if you would help me 
home ?" she said. 

" Certainly ; but you have not lost your 
way: you are all right," he answered. 
"Stand here with your back to the wind 
for a moment till you take breath. How in 
the world do you come to be out on such a 
night ?" he said, and the eyes with which he 
looked at her were still so full of astonish- 
ment that, being relieved now, and, in spite 
of the wind and cold, tolerably if not en- 
tirely reassured, she could not keep from 
laughing again. 

** You may well ask me that I Does it 
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not seem absurd ?" she answered. " But I 
was at Mrs. Hill's, and it was hardly snow- 
ing a bit when I came aw:ay. It came on 
like this all at once, — and now I can't see 
where I am. I have been trying to find the 
lane. Have I not passed it ? ' 

"Your lane? No, you are not near it 

yet." 

" Oh ! — are you sure ?" 

" Quite sure. I passed it myself two 
minutes ago. I think if you will take my 
arm now we had better move on. You are 
so very cold." 

" Yes — it is dreadfully cold." 

" Bend your face down, and try to shelter 
it a little. Don't think of looking where 
you are going : I will attend to that. Now 
let us come," he said : and they turned 
round. 
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The wind was blowing a tempest, but 
with both her hands linked tightly round 
his arm she gave herself up very much like 
a child to his guidance, and he carried 
her through it, — and across one spot in par- 
ticular where, in stormy weather, all the 
blasts of heaven seemed to congregate — 
breathless indeed, but with a sense of reli- 
ance in his strength that took all further 
thought of fear away. She said to him 
when they had gained the comparative 
shelter of the lane — 

" How strong you are I" — ^with a little 
gasp, and in a tone of grateful involuntary 
admiration. "How strong you are I I wonder 
what it can feel like to be so strong I" 

"I have always been strong. Not so 
strong, however, as my father," he answered 
quietly; and this reference to the black- 
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smith, though perhaps she would scarcely 
have acknowledged it, silenced Gabrielle for 
the next few moments. 

The reference, or the shelter of the lane 
(let me, however, do her the justice to say 
that it was probably in reality the last of 
these two reasons) made her unclose her 
linked hands too, and for the remainder of 
their walk she held to his arm by one hand 
only, in the ordinary manner of arm-hold- 
ing, — ^except that indeed, to the end, the 
roughness of the wind and the blinding 
nature of the snow made her cling to him 
rather more firmly than she would have 
dreamt of clinging to any one in ordinary 
circumstances, — the moment not being a 
propitious one for troubling herself with 
those considerations touching their social 
equality which had so often previously dis- 
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turbed her equanimity when she was in the 
presence of George Gilbert. In the midst 
of a snow-storm, and in the face of a north- 
east wind, one cannot think much about 
social equality. 

" I wonder that they did not send to 
Mrs. Hill's for you," he said to her, when, 
the house reached at last, they stood before 
the door waiting to be let in ; and Gabrielle 
upon this replied — 

^^ Yes — I think they might have sent for 
me " — ^rather in a sore way ; for the truth is 
that the same thought had come into her 
own mind more than once. 

But it so often happens that those at 
home do not chance to think of the absent 
ones quite as they, quickened to keener 
sensitiveness by personal feeling, think of 
themselves ; and so it turned out in the 

f2 
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present case, for, as the servant opened the 
door to them, Mr. Dunstan came out into 
the hall, and broke into an exclamation that 
had far less either of sympathy or remorse 
than of blank amazement in it. 

'* Why — God bless me 1 — ^you've not come 
through this wild blast, have you? What 
in the world tempted you to do that ?" he 
said. 

" How could I help doing it ? It came 
on after I set out. I couldn't do anything 
else than come," poor Gabrielle answered, 
feeling so much injured by this reception, 
that if Mr. Gilbert — who nnght be supposed, 
having tasted the flavour of the night, to 
have at least some small amount of natural 
sympathy with her — had not judiciously come 
to her support, and roused Mr. Dunstan's 
feelings by a few words of well-administered 
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explanation, it might possibly have gone ill 
with her temper. But, though he was a 
man of few words, he had rather a happy 
way of saying the right thing when it was 
wanted, and so — 

"It was not snowing in this way when 
Miss L3mn set out. I don't see how she 
could have helped coming through it," he 
said. " Of course she would have waited 
at Mrs. Hill's until you sent for her if she had 
known at the beginning what sort of walk 
she had before her." 

"Was it very hard work? Poor little 
Grabrielle !" (Mr. Dunstan was speaking a 
good deal more tenderly now.) " And you 
are half frozen, I suppose ? Well, my dear, 
I don't know what we were thinking of not 
to look after you. You shall be treated 
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better another time." He patted her shoul- 
der as he said this. 

She had been unfastening her wet cloak, 
and had thrown it down. 

"I am so cold!" she said, quickly, with 
a little treraulousness about her lips. " It 
was so dreadfully cold! And I should 
never have got here at all if I had not met 
Mr. Gilbert. I know I shouldn't, for I was 
nearly losing myself. And I don't think I 
have ever thanked you yet." (This all at 
once to Mr. Gilbert himself, with her face 
turned round to him.) " I had no breath 
out there to thank you, — but I am so very 
very much obliged to you," she said. 

" Well, tell him all that afterwards : he 
is not going away," Mr. Dunstan said^ 
coming between them bluntly, and rather 
interfering with the effect of this little 
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i^eech. "You can't go away, George, 
till this tempest is at an end. Come up to 
my room, and I'll give you a dry pair of 
shoes and anything else you want. Or if 
you don't want to change your boots, come 
to my fire in the study." 

" Thank you ; my boots are all right,'* 
Mr. Gilbert said. 

" Then come in here. Poor little Gabri- 
elle," said Mr. Dunstan, lingering behind 
his guest to touch her cheek for a moment 
— perhaps with some vague sense of remorse 
in his fingers. " Poor little Gabrielle ! Go 
and get warmed and dried — and don't play 
tricks with snow-storms again. The others 
don't know that you are home yet. Do you 
think I don't care for your fright and your 
wetting — more than anybody else is likely 
to care ?" he said. 
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They made a sort of small heroine of her* 
and petted and caressed her for the rest of 
that evening. When George Gilbert saw 
her again — which he did in half an hour — 
she was sitting nestled amidst cushions in 
the drawing-room, with kind Aunt Susan at 
her side. Mr. Gilbert had been pressed to 
stay to dinner, and, tempted by the wild- 
ness of the evening, had stayed. He came 
in for his share too of the good things that 
were going. Miss Dunstan gave him both 
her hands in an overflowing welcome as he 
came up to greet her ; Helen addressed a 
kindly sentence to him, and Gabrielle from 
amidst her cushions looked up and said 
heartily — 

" I am so glad you have stayed." 
She had been telling the others before 
he came into the room how kind he had 
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bben to her, and how strong she had found 
him. This fact of his strength had impress- 
ed her greatly. 

" You can t think how easily he stood in 
the face of that wind," she said. " / was 
blown about by it just like a feather, but he 
seemed not to mind it any more than if he 
had been the mast of a ship. I do think I 
had been almost frightened before he came 
— at least I very soon should have been 
frightened — ^but as soon as he came I did 
not mind anything. It was quite a curious 
feeling to have." 

It was natural when he came in after this 
that she should greet him and conduct her- 
self towards him as if he was to some extent 
her knight — her special possession. He 
had come here in her service ; he had de- 
livered her — as a true knight might have 
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delivered any captive maiden — ^from thfe 
thraldom of the elements; and so she smiled 
upon him, and inwardly laid a sort of claim 
to him, and had a kind of feeling as if it 
were her business and duty to present him 
in his hew character of hero to the others. 
All which, perhaps, was quite natural on 
her part, but yet at the same time not very 
comprehensible to Mr. Gilbert. For the 
young man, in the first place, was not at all 
conscious of having conducted himself as a 
hero ; nor, in the second, was he very ac- 
cessible to feminine flatteries. He was a 
man who was timid with women — ^who dis- 
trusted them a little — who was very shy of 
thrusting himself upon them. A different 
kind of man, with the same amount of en- 
couragement that he had received, would 
have made himself by this time on a familiar 
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and friendly footing with these three ladies 
at Wrexham ; but though they had made 
advances to him, he had obstinately declined 
to meet their advances. With Aunt Susan 
indeed, it is true, he had come to be on 
something like kindly terms, but with the 
other two — though there were passing mo- 
ments when the ice was broken — he could 
scarcely be said to be on kindly terms at 
all. He had seen Gabrielle scores of times, 
and yet he treated Gabrielle still almost as 
he had done on the first day that he had 
ever spoken to her. 

Perhaps this evening for nearly the first 
time (with the exception of those two oc- 
casions on which he had met her at his own 
house), he let himself — because he could not 
well help it — thaw a little towards her. It 
was not very easy to be stiff and cold to 
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Gabrielle at moments when Gabrielle chose 
to do her best to please, and he had known 
this perhaps before now. Possibly too at 
this time he did not quite dislike the girl, 
nor find it altogether an unpleasant thing 
when circumstances, not of his own contriv- 
ing, made it incumbent on him to be near 
her. He had come to think that her face 
was one of the prettiest faces in the world ; 
he could not keep himself from liking to 
see her blue eyes lifted up to him. She 
made him come to her to-night where she 
was sitting, and he stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece at her side for twenty minutes 
talking with her, not altogether with the 
feeling of a man forced to do some- 
thing against his will. Possibly he cared 
very little for her cordiality, and yet he 
talked to her, and let her talk to him, and 
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knew on the whole that he liked it — ^not 
because she was Gabrielle Lynn, a woman 
above himself in rank, whose friendly man- 
ner flattered him, but because — in spite of 
being Gabrielle Lynn — her face was beauti- 
ful to him, and her voice was sweet. 

He stayed for an hour or two after dinner, 
and then took leave of them. 

"The storm is over, and my mother 
will be looking for me," he said, as he rose 
to go. 

He was very fond of his mother, and, like 
all good men, had a pride in his attachment 
to her that made him love to serve and please 
her as simply, and with as utter an absence 
of false shame in doing it, as if he had been 
still a boy. Gabrielle had noticed this be- 
fore now, and had been touched by it a 
little too. 
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She thought to herself at this moment, as 
he said " My mother will be looking for me," 
— *' I wonder how many men of his age 
amongst the people one knows would finish 
a visit with saying anything so frank and 
simple as that I" and she smiled to herself a 
little, thinking how unconventional he was ; 
and yet she knew, too, that she liked him 
because he had said it. 

" Give my love to your mother," she said, 
with a sudden impulse when he turned to 
her to bid her good night ; and then she 
coloured a little, with an uncomfortable 
consciousness that some of the others in the 
room might think the message was an odd 
one. 

But possibly the others did not notice 
it, or, if they noticed, they were not in a 
mood to criticize it. 



•- 
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" Well, I think Mrs. Gilbert ought to b^ 
proud of her son !" Aunt Susan said, when 
he was gone. 

And then one after another they began to 
praise him. 

" He looks so honest," Helen says. 

"And his manner, — though he is very 
quiet — is so modest and nice," said Aunt 
Susan. 

"And so sensible, too," said Helen. 

And then Mr. Dunstan struck in — 

" I don't know how it is that you have all 
been so slow to take to him," he said, " for 
he is simply one of the largest-brained and 
largest-natured men I know. I don't know 
what he has ever done that is less than ex- 
cellent. I have always looked upon it as an 
honour to us all to have had him bred 
amongst us; and it is just as great an honour, 
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though his father is a blacksmith, as if he 
had been bom a king's son/' 

Upon which Gabrielle shrugged her 
shoulders a very little ; but in her heart, 
though she could neither have made such a 
speech herself, nor could she even acquiesce 
ia it, I don't know that, for saying and be- 
lieving it, she liked her uncle the less. It 
was a pleasant thing to hear people praise 
one another, she thought — when the praise 
was really genuine, like this. And then she 
wondered if Mr. Dunstan would say any- 
thing more, and, with a sort of shyness that 
did not seem very accountable or reason- 
able, she somehow shrank a little from 
inciting him to go on speaking, and yet she 
wished that he would go on ; and when he 
opened his lips again after a few moments' 
silence she pricked up her ears. But he 
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only opened them — he was standing before 
the fire — to say — 

"Don't you want some more coals, 
Susan ?" and then the next moment he had 
taken up a book, and ensconced himself in 
an easy-chair. Upon which Gabrielle also 
went in search of a book, and they talked 
no more that night about George Gil- 
bert. 
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CHAPTER III. 

/^NE day, when Mrs. Hill was going 
^^ home, she happened to say — 

" Poor Jenny Coulson is so poorly to- 
day. Her mother thinks that she has only 
taken cold, but she is so languid that I am 
half afraid it is more than that." 

And then the next morning, instead of 
coming to Wrexham, she wrote this note: — 

" Jenny's illness proves to be scarlatina, 
and Harry is sickening for it too. Dr. Mar- 
ston saw Jenny last night, and told us. 
Mrs. Coulson is cheerful and brave, as she 
always is. I have been talking to her, and 
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we have agreed that for a few weeks I had 
better take lodgings elsewhere. It will be 
a relief to her not to have to attend upon 
me ; — more relief, she says, than if I were 
to stay and help her, and she is so able and 
active that I can easily believe that. I am 
going out therefore now to look for other 
rooms, and I will leave this as I pass, but of 
course I will not come in. I shall have to 
submit to be put into quarantine for a day 
or two, I fear, before I can expect to see 
you again." . 

" Oh, that is nonsense ! There cannot 
possibly be any fear of infection yet," Ga- 
brielle exclaimed in her impatient way when 
this letter had been read aloud. 

" You see she would be too busy to come 
to-day in any case," Aunt Susan said 
thoughtfully. " It is vexing that she has 

g2 
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to . go away. I don't know where she 
will get other lodgings most easily. Let 
me see — surely somebody was speaking to 
me the other day " 

Mr. Dunstan was in the room. He had 
taken up the note after his sister had laid it 
down, and was glancing over it again. 

" Can't you ask her here ?" he suddenly 
interrupted her, looking quickly up. 

" Oh, yes ! — why should we not ?" cried 
Gabrielle, with the light coming into her 
face. 

" I didn't think of it, — but — yes, my 
dear, of course we could," Aunt Susan re- 
plied a little dubiously. " I should like to 
do it if it would be a help to her. I don't 
at this moment see any objection. It would, 
of course, save her some expense." 

'' To be sure it would ! Oh, it is far the 
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best plan. Let me go and ask her at once," 
said Gabrielle eagerly. 

" She is not at home — what would be the 
use of your doing that ?" her uncle inter- 
rupted her coolly. " Besides, you had bet- 
ter not go to the house. Write a note to 
her presently, Susan, and send it up." 

And then, after another moment or two, 
Mr. Dunstan left the room, and went into 
the hall, and got his hat. 

There was a good deal of quiet self- 
will about Guy Dunstan. He liked to 
get his own way, and he liked to get it 
with as little talk and interference from 
other people as possible. He took his 
hat down from its peg, and opened the 
door, and sallied out from the house. When 
he had reached the gate he bent his steps 
in the direction of the village. 
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It was a small village, with but one main 
street in it, — an easy and convenient place in 
which to find any person you might be seek- 
ing—assuming, that is to say, a knowledge 
that he or she was somewhere about its pre- 
cincts. He walked quickly to the village, 
and, with little loss of time — almost as sim- 
ply and immediately, indeed, as if he had 
known beforehand where she would be 
found, — ^he overtook and accosted Mrs. Hill 
towards the further end of the straggling 
street. 

" I thought I should probably find you 
here. You are looking for lodgings, are 
you not?" he said to her the moment he 
had placed himself at her side, plunging at 
once, according to his habit, into the matter 
about which he wished to speak. And then, 
barely waiting for her assent — "Well then, 
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come home, and don't look for them any 
more," he went on. " What should you 
want lodgings for ? If you are turned out 
of Mrs. Coulson's come to us." 

She turned her face to him quickly, and 
gave a rapid eager answer. 

" To you ? Oh no, no !" she said. 

" Why do you say No ? Do you think 
we would not take you in ?" he asked in his 
abrupt way. " My sister is writing to you 
about it — ^you will find her note, I daresay, 
when you get home ; but I came to look 
for you because I wanted to forestall her 
note. Are you just at the beginning of this 
lodging-hunting, — or have you seen any 
rooms yet ? Where have you been ?" 

" I have been to one house — ^the house 
at the corner there — Mrs. Gibson's." 
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" Well, you don't want to take her room, 
do you ?" 

" I can't take them. Thev are too ex- 
pensive for me." 

" Of course they are expensive. All 
lodgings are expensive. Don't look at 
any more of them. — ^Will you promise 
me that you won't ?" — after a moment's 
silence. 

" No — I can't promise that." She spoke 
with a little tremulousness in her voice. 

" But I ask you to do it." 

This was not said impetuously, but with 
a change in his tone, and very gently. 

" You are very kind to me." 

And then suddenly she turned her face 
with its eloquent eyes to him, and — 

" You won't think that I am not grateful 
to you ?" she said earnestly. 
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" I won't, if you come to us," he 
promptly answered. 

" Ah, but I did not mean that I" 

"Then I must think it." And, after a 
pause — " How can I do otherwise ? You 
never, as far as I can see, accept any kind- 
ness from us except under protest." 

" Oh, how can you say that?" She asked 
this in a tone of pain. " Does any day pass 
that I do not receive some kindness from 

you?" 

" Possibly from my sister and the girls 
you may grudgingly accept some small kind- 
nesses : I hardly know. I only know that 
you accept none from me." 

This speech was made bluntly and per- 
haps a little roughly, and after it there fol- 
lowed a dead silence, during which, — with- 
out consulting her, — ^he turned out of the 
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village street into a side road that led back, 
though by a circuitous way, to Mrs. Coul- 
son's cottage. She followed his lead here 
without saying anything, and they walked 
on side by side for forty or fifty yards with- 
out speaking. Then at last she broke the 
silence. 

" I think you are not just to me," she 
said. " If my case were a common one you 
might fairly reproach me for trying — as I 
acknowledge that I do try — to live without 
making friends; but you know very well 
mine is not a common case. How can I ever 
be with you on equal terms ? You come 
to me with your open hands and open 
hearts, — but what right have I to receive 
from you what I cannot give you back 
again ? You know that my reserve about my 
past life is no accidental reserve; it is no mere 
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habit of silence, that may be broken through 
at any moment; you know at any rate — 
whether the others know or not — that there 
is something that has happened to me that 
I will not tell you. That secret of mine is 
a bitter fact — a most bitter fact to me ; and 
as long as it exists (and it will always ex- 
ist) how can you be angry with me " (and 
she looked round to him as she said this 
with her passionate sad eyes) " if I do not 
take from you what happier women might 
freely allow themselves to take ?" 

And then, when he did not answer her 
at once — 

" Cannot you understand that a day may 
possibly come when you may learn my 
secret," she said, "and that I owe it both 
to myself and to you to act now so that, if 
that day should ever come, you shall not 
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need to turn round and reproach me for 
having led any of you into an intimacy 
with me that I had no right either to ask or 
accept ?" 

" Will you take my answer to all this in 
one word?" he said gravely, after a mo- 
ment's silence. *^ I gave you the same 
answer some time ago : I give it you again 
now — I trust you." 

It was a bright crisp frosty day. Yellow 
leaves were hanging still upon the trees, 
but the pools were frozen, and Mr. Dun- 
stan's footsteps as they walked rang on the 
hard ground. A market cart passed them 
with its load of vegetables ; a boy came 
whistling along the pathway, and stopped 
his whistling to touch his cap to Mr. Duns- 
tan as he went by : then both cart and boy 
passed out of sight, and they had the road 
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and the clear sky and the wintry sunshine 
to themselves again. 

" If I choose to trust you," he went on 
again (she had not replied to him : perhaps 
— and possibly he knew this — she had not 
been able to trust herself to reply), " if I 
choose to trust you, does not that relieve 
you from all responsibility in the matter? 
Do what I ask you to do, and, let your 
secret be what it may, you shall be free 
from any blame from me or mine. Look — 
I promise you that. I will repeat to no one 
as yet what I am saying to you, but if a 
time should ever come when you shall need 
to defend yourself from any charge of hav- 
ing become more intimate with us than you 
had a right to be, then I will say to who- 
ever may accuse you what I have said to 
you now, and I will take the whole blame 
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of the matter upon myself, so that not a 
shadow of it shall rest upon your head. 
Will you believe this?" he said. "In 
return for my trust in you, will you not 
trust me ? " 

" What can I say to you ?" she answered 
in a voice that tried to be steady, but that 
could achieve what it attempted so little 
that in the eflPbrt to add something more it 
fairly broke down. 

" Say nothing but that you will do what 
I ask you." 

And then, after a few moments — 

" I will do it," she said. 

Softly as she spoke, still there was some- 
thing almost of passion in the tone of the 
few words. It was as if she had cried 
suddenly to herself — "I will resist tempta- 
tion no longer ! I am cold, and they oifer 
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me kindness and warmth. I will take what 
they oflfer me, let it cost what it may!" 
She hardly indeed thought this in so many 
words, but as she said that little sen- 
tence it was, in eflfect, to her as if she 
had unlocked the door of some self-imposed 
prison. 

*'You will? That is right, then," he 
merely answered heartily. And then, not 
being a man who in any matter of feeling 
was given to use unnecessary words, pro- 
bably in the next moment he would have 
changed the subject of their talk, contented 
with having gained his main point, and 
willing to leave all the rest to be settled by 
his women ; but she was too full of what 
he had said, and too deeply moved by it, 
to be able at once, as he could, to turn 
aside and speak of something else. She 
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let a moment or two pass, and then — 
" I will do it, — though I am wrong to do 
it," she said. " I know I am wrong — ^and 
yet what else can I do ? When you ask 
this as a proof that I trust you, you make me 
powerless to refuse." 

" I am very glad that I do," he said, — 

'^ heartily glad. If I had known sooner that I 

possessed such an effective means of making 

you unable to refuse other requests of mine, 

I should have tried the virtue of it long ago. 

But, you see, you have rather given me the 

impression hitherto that your trust in me 

was about as small as it could well be." 

She asked him after a moment's silence — 

" Is it fair of you to say that?" 

" Well, yes," he answered promptly, " I 

think it is fair, for I think it is very true. 

But I have no desire to reproach you with 
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it now. If you are going to turn over $i 
new leaf, I haven't a word to say." 

" You know — " she began again after a 
pause, in a troubled voice — " you know — 
you cannot doubt what your household has 
become to me." 

" No, I don't doubt that you like them," 
he replied. " I know you get on with the 
others very well." 

" And you think it all my fault that I 
do not get on with you ? " She said this 
very sorrowfully. Then — " Well, it is my 
fault perhaps; but at least^ if I do not 
get on with you, — ^at least it has never 
been from want of regard or from want of 
respect for you. Never I" she said, with a 
little clear ring on that last word. 

" 1 am very glad to hear it. Then we'll 
let bygones be bygones, and simply begin 
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afresh when you come to us to-day. Shall 
we ?" he said. And with that he looked into 
her face, — the frank clear eyes having a touch 
of something rather like amusement in 
them. 

They were approaching a place where the 
road parted. She had made no reply to 
him, and, after a few moments — 

" Our ways lie in different directions now, 
I suppose ?" he said. " You are going home, 
are you not ? I have business up this way. 
I shall not see any of them till two or three 
o'clock, so, if you find my sister s note wait- 
ing for you, you had better send an answer 
to it. And then, when you have told them 
you are coming, get out of the house as fast 
as you can. Will you do that ?" he asked 
her frankly, as he held out his hand. 
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" If sTie really writes to me," she said 
quickly. 

" There is no doubt that she will write to 
you." This came with a sudden laugk " I 
see you don't give me much credit for speak- 
ing the truth yet ; but never mind, — we'll 
come to a better understanding presently. 
Good-bye. I shall see you again in a few 
hours." 

And then he raised his hat, and they went 
their separate ways. 

He was content enough as he went his : 
she, on the contrary, as soon as she was left 
alone, was beset and overwhelmed with self- 
reproach. 

" I was wrong to yield. What does it 
matter though he tempted me ?" she said to 
herself. " I had no right to jneld.- God 
bless him for his kindness ! — but if I had 
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but had strength to reject it, — if I was not 
such a coward, and did not clin^ so to the 
thought of being with them. Oh, it is not 
too late perhaps! I have given him my 
promise, indeed — ^but if it were right to 
draw back " 

But then suddenly, as she thought of 
drawing back — as the little momentary hap- 
pinesss seemed already to be beginning to slip 
past her, — all at once it seemed to her as if 
she could not bear it, and she began to cry 
passionately — 

" What have I done that I should not be 
happy like other women ? My life has been 
so hard and bitter ! What have I done that 
when kindness is offered to me I should not 
be allowed to stretch out my hand and take 
it ?" And in a kind of agony she walked 
along the road, accusing man, and almost 
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God, of injustice (as she had done before 
now) in the anguish and bitterness of her 
heart. 

She had passed already through raany 
paroxj'sms of this sort, and had endured 
them without finding the comfort that she 
was able to find to-day in the drop of sweet- 
ness that was mingled with all her bitter. 
" I have told him the truth, and yet he 
trusts me " she said to herself after a little 
while ; and then by degrees this comforted 
and calmed her. For, hard as her lot 
might be, had she any right to rebel against 
God when she had found friends like these? 
— above all the rest, one such friend ? 

Miss Dunstan's letter was lying on her 
table when she reached home, — a warm- 
hearted letter, with a couple of loving lines 
at the end of it from Gabrielle. " Even if 
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he had not asked me, how could I say no 
to them ?" she thought when she had read 
it ; and then, allowing herself to hesitate 
no longer, she opened her desk, and sat 
down to write her answer ; — and it was only 
then, as she began to write, that for the 
first time another thought came to her that 
brought the blood into her face, and made 
her hand stop at the first words : it was 
the sudden remembrance of George Gil- 
bert. 

Suppose he knew her story, and, for his 
friends' sake, should choose to interpose, 
and stop what she was going to do! she 
thought. She knew that, if he chose to 
stop it, and at this moment were to come 
into the room, and say to her — '* You shall 
not become more intimate with the Dun- 
stans, or I will no longer keep your secret," 
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she should be helpless, : if it were in his 
power to say this to her, she was at his 
mercy. But was it in his power? The 
unhappy woman sat with her face buried in 
her hands, crushed under the weight of this 
new fear. 

. For a little while all her courage seemed 
to die out of her. She said to herself- — "I 
cannot face it — I cannot run the risk. I 
will write to them, and say I cannot come." 
And once even she took up her pen, and 
began a note that should say this, — but she 
could not write it. Her heart was urging 
Jier to go to them ; and, in the end, in 
spite of fear, in spite even of her conscience, 
her heart prevailed. " He cannot know- 
it," she said to herself. " I am so full of 
cowardice that I fear a hundred things 
I have no need to fear." And then 
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for a little while she sat still and thought of 
how during these weeks {if she should go 
to them) she would try to reward them for 
their goodness by serving them, and giving 
her heart to them; and then at last she 
wrote her answer. 

" You have taken from me, amongst you, 
all power of resisting your kindness," she 
wrote. '* I would say No to you if I could 
do it, but I do not know how to say No ; 
so I will come if you will have me, and I 
will be ready at the time you propose." 
(Aunt Susan had suggested that they should 
send the carriage for her at four o'clock.) 
" I feel as if I were taking a happiness that 
I had no right to take, — but if you, too, 
should ever think afterwards that I was 
wrong to come, remember in excuse of me 
that I have had little gladness in my life, 
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and that without you I should have no 
friends now." 

" Poor thing !" Aunt Susan said, when 
she read this note half an hour afterwards, 
and she spoke very kindly and even ten- 
derly; and yet, after she had thought for 
two or three moments, — "But still, why 
should she be without friends — that is what 
I cannot make out ! " she said. " As for 
her being unhappy — poor dear, anybody 
may be unhappy, but I cannot think what 
can have brought her here, away from 
everybody she ever knew." 

" Why should you trouble yourself about 
it ? I don't see that it matters. Very likely 
she is better without friends than with them," 
Mr. Dunstan answered coolly to this speech. 
And then — as if his express object was to 
bewilder Aunt Susan's simple mind — "In 
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nine cases out of ten," he went on, " friends 
are a monstrous inconvenience. I don't 
know many things so pleasant as getting rid 
of them. And as for going to a place where 
nobody knows you — IVe gone to fifty places 
where nobody knew me, and been quite 
friendless in them, and perfectly comfort- 
able. Why shouldn't Mrs. Hill do the 
same? She has something of my taste, I 
suppose. It seems quite a rational taste to 

" Oh, but, Guy my dear, the cases are 
wholly different — " Aunt Susan began to 
explain in an earnest tone. But her brother 
merely laughed and made his way towards 
the door. 

" Have you told Wilson about taking the 
carriage ?" he interrupted her to ask. " Don't 
trouble yourself about it if you haven't : I'll 
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tell him," he said. And then Aunt Susan 
was left to carry on her puzzled speculations 
alone. 

Speculate over the widow as she might, 
however, Miss Dunstan had as cordial a 
welcome for her when she came as any of 
the rest. She went out into the hall in the 
dim November afternoon when she heard 
the sound of the carriage wheels, and was 
the first to greet Mrs. Hill and kiss her. 

" I am glad to have you, my dear. How 
could you hesitate about coming ?" she said 
to her ; and she took her upstairs, holding 
her hand and patting it, and saying a dozen 
kind things to her by the way, 

" I thought that nothing would ever in- 
duce me to do this, — and yet I am doing it. 
Do you think I am right to come ?" Esther 
said, with a curious pathos and earnestness 
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in her voice, standing still for a moment in 
the room to which they took her, and look- 
ing in the others' faces (for Gabrielle had 
come up with her too) before she took her 
bonnet off. 

" Right ? How could it be anything but 
right?" Gabrielle exclaimed impulsively, — 
" if you are willing to come, and if we want 
you, — as we do," she said. 

'* Do you really want me ?" the woman 
asked wistfully ; and then, at this question, 
and at the look in her face, if there had 
been a touch of coldness left in any corner 
of Aunt Susan's heart, it vanished, — merged 
itself suddenly in the general kindliness and 
warmth, and with a little outburst of tender- 
ness — 

" My dear, we do, — we do, every one of 
us," she said. 
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" And indeed I am sure I have said no 
more than the truth," she exclaimed to her- 
self with some little uneasiness presently, 
when she had closed the widow's door, and 
was returning downstairs again ; " for though 
I do wish we knew a little more about her, 
yet I am sure every one in the house — even 
Guy — likes to have her here, — and as for 
me, I am such an old goose that when she 
stands and looks at me as she did just now 
I think she could make me say and do what- 
ever she liked. Not that I did say any- 
thing. I am sure, that was not perfectly true," 
repeated Aunt Susan anxiously, trying to 
satisfy her conscience, which was troubled 
still with a slight uneasy twinge. 

A verv silent evening was this first 
evening that Esther spent at Wrexham, for, 
dear as the household had become to her, 
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it was so strange to her to find herself 
thrown into the midst of their familiar home 
life that she could not at first be happy or 
at ease in it. More than once as the hours 
went on she said to herself, 

" I wish I had not come. I am so out 
of place here — I am only an encumbrance 
to them all — why did 1 come ?" 

And yet to the bottom of her heart she 
felt how good they were to her : she had 
looked forward to no kindness or cordiality 
from them that they did not give her ; she 
knew the fault was only in herself. It was 
she who was cold, not they : it was she 
who was shy and ill at ease, not they who 
failed in anything that gentleness or sweet- 
ness could do. 

She shrank into a quiet place by Helen's 
^ide, and stayed there nearly all the even- 
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ing. In the shadow of Helen's invalid chair 
there seemed to be a sort of shelter and 
protection for her. She sat there, some- 
times reading, sometims working, sometimes 
— when they made her talk — talking a little, 
but voluntarily joining in hardly anything 
that was going on. It was the first even- 
ing that she had ever passed with them, 
and, accustomed to her solitude as she had 
become, and to the sadness of her own 
thoughts, she became oppressed by a morbid 
sense of being where she ought not to be — 
of being a drag upon the rest. 

Amongst themselves this Wrexham 
household was social : the women were 
talkers; the master. of the house was no re- 
cluse : he liked to sit in the midst of the 
feminine voices, reading his book or his 
newspaper when he chose in the midst of 
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them, undisturbed by their chattering, and 
when he chose laying down book or paper 
to talk to them himself and be talked to. 
He had a study to which he was expected 
to retire when he wanted solitude, but he 
by no means always spent much of bis 
evenings there. If he got tired of the 
feminine clatter in the drawing-room, he 
would more often choose to silence it by 
beginning to read aloud than to escape from 
it by betaking himself to his own peculiar 
sanctum. 

Mr. Dunstan was a man who did not 
profess to be a student, — who was more 
disposed to action than to thought, — a 
lover of his fellow-creatures more than a 
lover of solitude. If he would have gone 
to his study to-night Esther Hill would 
have felt his absence a relief, but he did 
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nt>t go. He got upon his feet half-a-dozen 
times for one reason or another, but he 
always returned pertinaciously after each 
rising to his arm-chair by the fire. Once or 
twice he came to Helen's side, and stood 
there talking to her, and, in his blunt 
kindly way, talking to Esther too ; and 
when he addressed her — remembering what 
he had said to her in the morning, and all 
her gratitude to him — she tried to respond 
to him cordially and naturally; but yet, 
though she tried, it seemed to her to-night 
as if every effort failed. 

" Oh, I should not have come I How 
could I know myself so little as to think I 
could ever again be fit to live with other 
people ?" she cried bitterly to herself, again 
and again. 

She sat by Helen's chair, looking white 
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and weary ; and when Aunt Susan in the 
course of the evening said something to her 
kindly about her being tired, and needing 
to go soon to bed, she gladly seized the 
excuse for leaving them, and before ten 
o'clock had struck Mr. Dunstan had lighted 
her candle for her, and bidden her good 
night. Helen was smothering a yawn as 
she held out her hand to her ; Aunt Susan's 
eyes looked sleepy over her knitting needles. 
She had made them all tired and dull, she 
thought, with a self-reproachful pang. 

And yet, just at the very last, two sen- 
tences were said to her that somehow — 
reasonably or unreasonably — took half the 
chill out of her heart. Mr. Dunstan was 
standing at the door as she went out, and 
though he had shaken hands with her al- 
ready, he held out his hand again as she 
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was going to pass by biri^ and said half 
aloud — 

" I will give you forty-eight hours to get 
used to us." 

She flushed up, and gave a quick look at 
him. Perhaps if no one had been there she. 
would have made some reply, but she had 
not courage to pause before the others and 
answer him ; besides, was he speaking 
seriously, or was he in jest? The eyes had 
something like laughter in them ; but there 
was no mockery — nothing but honest kind- 
ness — in the cordial pressure of his hand. 

"I will come upstairs with you," Ga- 
brielle had said, and had taken the candle 
and gone up before her ; and then, when 
she had reached Mrs. Hill's room, the girl 
put her arras round Esther's neck, and 
kissed her in her warm impulsive way, 

i2 
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and—" Good night, my darling. I am so 
glad — I am so glad to have you here !" she 
said. 

And then after that the widow was left 

alone; and she sat down with moistened 

eyes before her fire — and did not quite 

:say to herself that she wished she had not 

come. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" TTAS Mrs. Hill gone to the Dunstans', 

-■— ■- mother?" George Gilbert asked^, 
coming into the house rather quickly that 
afternoon. 

" Yes — but how did you know about it ?" 
Mrs. Gilbert asked. 

" I saw her in their carriage just now with 
luggage outside. Do you mean that she has 
gone to stay ?" 

" Yes — they have asked her to stay while 
the children are ill ?" 

"And she means to do it? H'ra!" — 
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said George Gilbert, in rather a questionable 
tone. 

'* Why shouldn't she, my dear ? It's very 
natural. She went out this morning to look 
for other lodgings — so I hear, and while 
she was away one of the servants came over 
with a note. I was glad to think they 
should have asked her, poor thing, for she's 
lonely enough here, I'm sure." 

^' I don't wonder at their asking her in' 
the least," her son said quietly. " I only 
wonder that she should have gone. I 
understood that she made such a point of 
her desire to live by herself?" 

" Well, may be she did, my dear, but it's 
a dry sort of heart that can always resist 
kindness. What Tve been thinking is, that 
they'll keep her for good now they've once 
got her." 
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''Do you think they will?" 

" Why shouldn't she stop with them when 
Miss Gabrielle is so fond of her ?" 

" It hardly follows that two people must 
live together simply because they are fond 
of one another, Mother. I think the chances 
are that she will come back again," Mr. Gil- 
bert said. 

But yet, though he said this, he became 
rather thoughtful after this little talk, and 
sat over the fire for some time almost with- 
out opening his lips. In truth he was 
thinking of Esther Hill's going to Wrexham, 
and as he thought of it he was a good deal 
disturbed, for he said to himself — " It was 
not right of her to go. She may have been 
altogether blameless in all that other mat- 
ter, but she had no right to let them take 
her in as long as she knew that they were 
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ignorant of her story. And most certainly 
they are ignorant of it. When she spoke 
to me yesterday — " (There was a little con- 
fusion here in Mr. Gilbert's use of his pro- 
nouns, and I must explain that when he 
said this last " she," it was not Mrs. Hill to 
whom he was referring, but Gabrielle. 
This could not possibly have been under- 
stood from anything that had gone before ; 
but then, of course, he was not speaking to 
anyone ; he was merely thinking.) " When 
she spoke to me yesterday I could swear 
that she had no shadow of a suspicion of the 
truth," he said. 

He had happened to have a ten minutes' 
talk with Gabrielle the day before, and they 
had fallen by chance upon the subject of 
Esther Hill. 

" I suppose you see Mrs. Hill sometimes ? 
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Do you admire her? — or rather, I mean 
(for you 7nust admire her), do you like her ?" 
Gabrielle had said to him. 

On which he had replied rather eva- 
sively — 

" There is a good deal about her that one 
can hardly help being interested in," — and 
his tone had failed to satisfy Miss Lynn, and 
the result had been a rather hot response 
on Gabrielle's part. 

" I see you do7i't like her ; like other peo- 
ple, you don't understand her," she had 
said. " If you did you couldn't speak like 
that. She is so honest, and unselfish, and 
generous !" cried Gabrielle, flushing with the 
warmth of her eulogy. 

*' I think that she is a woman to gain 
considerable influence over other people," 
he replied, after a moment or two's deliber- 
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ation ; '* and women who do that ought to 
be good, or they become very dangerous." 

" And by that you mean that you doubt 
whether Mrs. Hill is good ?" This was said 
in a tone of undisguised scorn. " Well, of 
course, you may doubt if she is ; I cannot 
help that ; but I don't believe that anyone 
who has ever known her well can have 
doubted it. They wouldn't be worthy to 
know her, if they had. Of course I am not 
speaking about you,'' added Gabrielle quick- 
ly and half apologetically, *^ for I don't sup- 
pose you do know her." 

" No, I don't imagine that I know her," 
he had replied rather gravely (but then he 
was often grave) ; and after that they had 
not talked of her any more. 

But, with the recollection of what she 
had said in his mind, it was no wonder that 
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he thought to himself now — " When I saw 
her yesterday she could have had no sus- 
picion of the truth ;" for he knew that she 
could not have spoken as she had done if 
she had possessed any knowledge then of 
Mrs. Hill's secret, — no, not though she had 
taken Esthers part, and had resolved to 
hold by her. Her faith in her was a faith, 
as yet, that had never been tried. She be- 
lieved in her friend, but she believed in 
happy ignorance that others had suspected 
and doubted ; in her sight her idol was a 
perfect idol, without flaw or spot; the 
thought had never entered her mind yet 
that to other eyes it could be all bruised 
and broken by the stones that men had 
flung at it. 

So, as George Gilbert sat over the fire, 
he did well to say to himself — " She had 
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no right to let them take her into their 
house till she had told them the whole 
truth." And it was inevitable that, know- 
ing everything (except only those few words 
that Mr. Dunstan had said to her) he should 
condemn her in his heart for what she had 
done. 

"I have been disposed hitherto to take 
her part/' he said to himself; " but if, instead 
of living as I thought she had been living, 
she has been trying all this time to gain a 
firm footing in that house, and to bring 
about what has happened now, what am I 
to think ? — for if she could scheme and plot 
for this, she may scheme and plot for worse 
things, — and if all that former story should 
be true— !" 

But when he had got to this length in 
his sentence, he could not or would not 
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finish it; but started up from his seat, 
almost nervously, as if he could not bear 
the thought that had come to him. *' I do 
not believe that it is true !" he said to him- 
self more calmly almost the next moment. 
" I still think she has been wronged, as 
I have thought all along: and yet I 
almost think I would have spoken to her 
to-day if I had seen her before she went 
away, — though I would sooner stab a knife 
through my hand than tell her that I know 
her story. Now, I hardly know what I 
ought to do. How can I do right to them, 
and yet not be hard to her?" 

G#orge Gilbert was placed in a difficult 
position, for how could he either speak or 
remain silent without doing harm to some 
one ? If he should go to this desolate wo- 
man, and tell her that he would disclose her 
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secret if she increased her intimacy with the 
Dunstans, would he not, if she were not to 
blame, be doing a most cruel thing ? — and 
yet how could he be certain that she was 
not to blame ? — and, as long as he remained 
uncertain, did he not owe more to Guy 
Dunstan than to her? He knew very well 
that he did, and that the welfare of the 
family at Wrexham was more to him than 
the happiness of Esther Hill; and yet, 
though he recognised this, and though he 
almost felt that it was his duty to speak to 
her and warn her, he could not make up 
his mind that he would speak. Every 
generous and chivalrous feeling within him 
shrank from the thought of undertaking 
such a task, — so wholly needless a one, too, 
as it might prove to be — so gratuitously cruel 
to her. 

" They ought to know her story," he said 
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to himself. " She had no right to do what 
she has done without telling it to them;" 
but still, as the case stood at present, he 
could not resolve that it was imperative on 
him to step forward, and insist upon her 
telling it. All that he could resolve was 
that he would try to watch her, and do his 
utmost to find out whether she were worthy 
of trust or not. 

George Gilbert, I have said before, had held 
himself a good deal aloof from the Dunstans 
hitherto, as he had done also from most 
other people in the place of their social 
standing. Mr. Dunstan and he had seen a 
good^deal of one another, but with the rest 
of the family he had associated as little as 
was well possible. Now, however, he said 
to himself — " If I am to see anything of her 
I must go oftener to the house ;" and he set 
himself to think how — so as to attract least 
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.notice or remark from any of them — he 
could alter his previous habit, and fall into 
the custom of accepting rather than de- 
clining their invitations. " I shall make a 
muddle of it, I suppose, and do it more 
awkwardly than ninety-nine other people 
out of a hundred would," he thought ; " but 
yet in some way or other I shall have to 
do it." 

And so, the next day, — with certainly as 
little tact or art as was well possible (for 
tact and art — ^in the sense of artifice — were 
things that George Gilbert had no concep- 
tion how to employ) he betook himself to 
Wrexham, an hour or so before the family 
dinner hour, making his call, of course, a 
call on Mr. Dunstan, but intending before- 
hand to stay to dinner if — as he was certain 
would happen — ^he should be asked to stay ; 
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and this plan — simple as it was — would 
no doubt have succeeded admirably, if it 
had not unfortunately happened that when 
the door was opened, and he asked — " Is 
Mr. Dunstan at home?" the servant un- 
luckily answered — "No." Upon this he 
could only leave his card, and turn away, 
with a feeling of momentary vexation, 
which, before he had taken half a dozen 
steps, however, gave way to so keen a 
sense of the comedy of his own position in 
attempting, and attempting unsuccessfully, 
to get invited to another man's dinner-table, 
that when Gabrielle, coming homewards in 
the twilight, by accident encountered him 
suddenly at the gate, he could scarcely com- 
pose his face sufficiently to speak with be- 
fitting gravity to her. 

Aa for Gabrielle hexself, she thought that 
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he must that moment have parted from 
somebody, and, seized with this natural im- 
pression, — 

"My uncle is not here, — is he?" she 
blurted out abruptly, in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

" No — Mr. Dunstan is out," he replied. 

" Oh — ^that was what I supposed, for I 
parted from him not five minutes ago, — but 
I thought — " she said rather incoherently : 
and then, a little ashamed of herself, and mak- • 
ing an effort to behave with more propriety 
— " Then you have not been in ?" she said. 

" No, I merely went to the door." 

" Oh, do come back, then, — ^for my uncle 
will be here immediately. Do come back 
and wait for him," she said cordially. " He 
has only gone in to Dickson's, to speak 
to him about the roofing of his cottage. I 
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know he will be h^e in a very few 
minutes." 

And on this he let himself be persuaded, 
and went back. He returned up the avenue, 
walking by Gabrielle's side, a little silently, 
as was often his habit, but on the whole 
not ill satisfied to find himself recalled. 
She, on her part, thought him — as she fre- 
quently thought him — dull enough company, 
for, to tell the truth, he was thinking more 
of Esther Hill than of her ; but yet by this 
time she had got to have a sort of faint 
feeling of liking for him, and more respect 
for his gravity than she had entertained for 
it once ; for on one or two occasions lately 
Mr. Gilbert had happened for a little while 
to talk to her as he might have done to a 
man, or a cultivated woman who could 
understand him, and Gabrielle, foolish as 

k2 
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she was, and given 4b she much was to en- 
courage little but badinage or compliment 
or the smallest of small talk from most of 
the men who came near her, had felt the 
unconscious flattery of this different treat- 
ment of her tolerably keenly. The grave 
talk had been a good deal too grave for 
her perhaps, — a good deal too much above 
her, but just by reason of its being so much 
above her did the vain little soul care about 
it. Her uncle did not think her worth 
wasting rational talk upon : he treated her 
as if she was a child ; but this man could 
talk as well as her uncle, and he did not 
despise her. This was what Gabrielle had 
begun to think to herself, and in the bottom 
of her heart, in consequence, blacksmith's 
son though he was, Gabrielle was a little 
grateful to George Gilbert. 
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Yet, though it was pleasant to be thought 
capable of understandidg the grave talk of 
grave men, Gabrielle was still very keenly 
alive to the fact that grave talk was a good 
deal of an infliction ; and she was a little 
afraid of Mr. Gilbert still, and — if she did 
not any longer dislike him — anything but 
entirely at ease when she was thrown into 
his company for any few chance moments. 
She never knew what to say to him at such 
times ; and yet when she met other men shd 
always knew what to say to them. She had 
a dim, uncomfortable notion that Mr. Gil- 
bert's mind was always either running upon 
wheels and machinery, or upon some lofty 
and abstract subjects, and this notion was a 
serious impediment to her. How could she 
utter the common little nothings that would 
have risen naturally to her lips in anybody 
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else's company to a man who at the moment 
she addressed him might be solving a mathe- 
matical problem? He was trjdng at this 
moment to solve something that had little 
enough to do with mathematics; but Ga- 
brielle knew nothing of that as she walked 
in silence by his side up the short 
avenue. 

They had got more than half way to the 
house when he bethought him suddenly to 
turn round to her, and say — 

" So you have got Mrs. Hill here ?" 

He put the question to her — for it had 
the tone of a question — so abruptly that he 
rather startled her. 

"Yes — she came to us yesterday. The 
Coulson children have got scarlatina, you 
know," she replied. 

"Does she give up her rooms there?** 
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He asked this suddenly again, after a mo- 
ment or two's fresh silence. 

'' At Mrs. Coulson's ?" Gabrielle looked 
up surprised. " No, I think not. At least 
I don't know : I never asked." 

" Of course she will be here for some 
weeks, at any rate ?" 

" Oh yes — till the children are well." 

He relapsed into silence again after this, 
and asked no further question. She said 
something presently about its being so mild; 
after their fortnight of winter had it not 
turned mild again ? she said ; and then, 
when he had assented to this, neither of 
them spoke again till they had got to the 
house door. 

" How soon it gets dark nowl I suppose 
it is hardly five o'clock yet ?" she said then, 
as they were waiting to be let in. 
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" A few minutes to five, I think. How 
does your watch go on ?" he suddenly asked 
her. 

^' It is a little slow. It is generally just 
a little slow." 

"It ought not to be slow. Give it to 
me, and I will touch the regulator," he 
said. 

They had entered the hall by this time, 
where the lamp had been lighted. She 
gave him the watdi without taking the 
chain from her neck, and stood beside him 
while he opened it. 

" You are nearly ten minutes slow. Why 
do you let yourself get ten minutes slow ?" 
he said to her. 

" How can I help it ? I am always afraid 
to touch watches : they have such a dread- 
ful way of going wrong. I don't think it 
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would be safe for me to do anything to 

it." 

'* Not to regulate it ?" He said this with 

a laugh. 

"No — I think you had better regulate 
it." 

'* Well, that may do as long as I am here, 
— ^but I shall not be here very much 
longer." 

"Where are you going?" And at this 
she opened her eyes. 

" Back to India." 

" Oh — I thought you meant something 
before that" — ^A little silence — "You are 
not going back to India soon ?" 

" I shaU be going in three or four 
months." 

"Shall you? I thought you meant to 
stay here a year ?" 
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" No." 

" People always said you were going to 
stay a year." 

" I shall probably go in March or 
April." 

" Oh 1" — in a little — a very little — ^tone of 
regret. 

" You are right now. I will look at 
how you go on again in a few days. 
You always wind your watch up, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"Oh ye-es, generally," — a little hesitat- 
ingly. 

" Only generally ? Don't you do it every 
night ?'' 

"Yes — I always mean to do it. But 
sometimes I don't wear it in the evenings, 
you know." 

" And then you forget all about it?" 
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" Well — sometimes. But it doesn't matter 
—does it?" 

" It won't matter much with this watch, 
perhaps," — laughing. 

" I suppose you have a great contempt 
for this watch ?" She said this rather in a 
tone of pique. She did not much like to 
have her possessions despised. 

"No, I haven't a contempt for it." 

He turned the little thing over in his 
hand, looking on either side of it, and 
then with a smile gave it back to her. " It 
will go very well if you take care of it," he 
said. 

" Will you come to the drawing-room,-^ 
or will you wait for my uncle in his room ?" 
she asked him a moment afterwards ; and 
he made his choice of the study (which 
offended her a little) and went there, and 
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sat reading for a quarter of an hour by the 
fire-light ; and then Mr. Dunstan came, and 
had hardly shaken hands with him before 
he said — 

" You will stay to dinner, George ? — Of 
course you will stay !" And, turning round 
at once, he announced the fact that Mr. 
Gilbert would dine with them to the servant 
in the hall. 

" Why don't you come in oftener like 
this? Upon my word I don't think you 
have dined with us three times since you 
have been, back!" he said heartily neirt 
moment, coming again into the room as soon 
as he had achieved this rapid piece of 
business. 

" I should like to come a little oftener, if 
you will let me," Mr. Gilbert answered blunt- 
ly, and possibly — ^though he did not show it 
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— a little to the surprise of the other, who 
knew how obstinate he had been upon this 
point hitherto. 

" Well, I think we are likely to let you," 
Mr. Dunstan merely answered. "The oftener 
you come the better. — Look here — I had a 
thing I wanted to show you." — ^And then he 
began to turn out his drawers to look for 
some book or paper, and nothing more was 
said by either of them about the future fre- 
quency of George Gilbert's visits. 

" Mr. Gilbert is going to stay to dinner," 
Aunt Susan said half an. hour afterwards, 
coming into the drawing-room, where the 
other three were sitting round the fire. 

" Oh, is he ?" answered Gabrielle, with a 
scarcely perceptible touch of contentment 
in her voice. 

"Is he?" said Helen, in an accent of 
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supreme indifference. And Mrs. Hill heard 
the announcement and said nothing ; only in 
the dim firelight the colour came unnoticed 
for a few moments into her face. 

Yet, silent though she was, it was she 
whom the small piece of intelligence affected 
most, for she did not want to see George 
Gilbert. During all these past weeks he 
had been very courteous to her; he had 
almost come to make her have for himself 
personally a degree of liking ; but still in 
spite of that liking she never saw him will- 
ingly. And if she had shrunk from their 
chance meetings, which had rarely endured 
hitherto for more than a few minutes, how 
much more was she likely to shrink now 
from the thought of spending an evening in 

his presence I She said to herself — " I wish 

» 

I had some excuse for staying in my own 
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room. I wish my head ached that I might 
have a reason for not dining with them." 
But she was perfectly well, and so she could 
not say that her head ached. 

"You know Mr. Gilbert a little, my 
dear, don't you ?" Aunt Susan said to her. 
" I hope you don't mind seeing him ?" 

" Yes, I know him a little," she answer- 
ed; but she could not answer the other 
part of the question ; she did not dare to 
answer it, for she could not say what was 
the truth. 

" I don't think Mrs. Hill is likely to mind 
him much," Helen said with a laugh. '* I 
don't think he is a very alarming person. 
For my own part, you know, I find him 
dull." 

Upon which — rather oddly — Gabrielle's 
temper seemed to get slightly ruffled, and 
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she said quickly, ^^ I don't think one oaght 
to call people dull merely because they are 
quiet There are many worse things than 
quietness." 

And then, as Helen laughed again, and 
made some sarcastic response about its being 
a new thing to hear Gabrielle standing up 
for dulness, Gabrielle bit her lip^ and sud- 
denly held her tongue. 

In spite, however, of the rather cool na- 
ture of the remarks made beforehand upon 
him, George Gilbert was received cordially 

4 

enough when he and Mr. Dunstan came to- 
gether into the drawing-room a few minutes 
afterwards. Helen, indeed, whom sickness 
and disappointment had made indifferent to 
most things, greeted him chillily ; but Gabri- 
elle with a smile^gave him her hand again, 
as if she had not seen him before, and Aunt 
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Susan met him, — as that gentle-hearted 
yeoman met most people, — ^with a kind little 
sentence of welcome. Mrs. Hill alone 
shook hands with him in silence, and not 
only then, but throughout the evening, sat 
almost without speaking, in the same seat 
which she had occupied the previous night 
by Helen's side. 

It was a quiet homely evening, as even- 
ings at Wrexham often were. Most of the 
ladies worked; Gabrielle, after a special 
fashion of her own, established herself at a 
vacant table, where she talked and drew 
pictures on scraps of paper, and attracted first 
Aunt Susan to come and sit beside her, then 
her unde to come and look over her shoul- 
der, and finally — more slowly — George Gil- 
bert to draw near and glance at her idle 
work. 

VOL. n. L 
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She had a sort of natural untaught taste 
for drawing — a trick of making pictures out 
of her head, and taking likenesses cleverly. 
The easily exercised talent suited the girl's 
indolent nature: she would not have 
worked at drawing if you had tried to teach 
it to her regularly, but she delighted in 
spending hours together in covering sheet 
after sheet of paper with her own dreams 
and fancies. They were pretty fancies 
sometimes; they had at times a touch 
of humour in ' them ; sometimes they were 
poor enough. To-night she had been rather 
in a good mood ; but she put her hand 
quickly over her paper, and made at least 
a feint of looking ashamed, when George 
Gilbert came up at last to the table where 
she was at work. 

"Oh, I am not doing anything to be 
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looked at I" she said to him, and laughed 
and shook her head. But of course she let 
him see the drawing after a few moments, 
and then — though she protested, and even 
to some extent honestly meant, that she 
was ashamed to show her foolish drawing 
to anybody who could really draw, as he 
could — still in two or three minutes she had 
him sitting at her side, and after he had 
once sunk into that seat he did not move 
again from it for a good while. 

Yet he did not talk much to her 
as he sat there. To Aunt Susan, sitting 
dose by with her knitting needles, he talked 
a great deal more than to Gabrielle ; but 
Gabrielle the while went on with her work^ 
and while he talked to Miss Dunstan he 
watched her, and now and then he made 
some remark to her, or offered some criti- 

l2 
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cism on what she was about ; and once he 
took the pencil out of her hand, and set 
something right for her that she did not 
know how to do. 

It was not an especially lively way of 
passing the evening, but yet Gabrielle had a 
sort of notion that she rather liked it, — 
even though his presence kept her a great 
deal more silent (and she was not a lover of 
silence) than she would have been if he had 
not been there ; and even, too, though his 
dose neighbourhood made her uneasily shy 
and nervous at first, and — at any rate for a 
while — ^took the readiness out of her fingers 

not a little. 

As for Mr. Gilbert, — ^he had, you know, 
his own reasons for choosing to spend his 
evening here, so it did not matter very much 
whether he spent it dully or not. While he 
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talked to Aunt Susan, and appeared to be 
watching Gabrielle, he was in reality watch- 
ing some one else more closely than her, 
and thinking of that other person a good 
deal more than he was thinking of Ga- 
brielle, or Gabrielle's drawings. 

She sat so silently in her place by Helen's 
side that it was very easy to reconcile his 
espionage over her with a good deal of out- 
ward attention to Miss Dunstan. Some- 
times Helen spoke to her; once, but no 
more, Mr. Dunstan, rising to show Helen a 
picture in a book, stood for a few minutes 
by the widow's side. But she hardly once 
either addressed him or Helen, except in 
answer to some question or remark from 
them. She made no advance towards 
them ; Mr. Gilbert could detect in her no 
faintest attempt to ingratiate herself with 
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them. She was sewing, indeed, for Helen, 
—doing some delicate bit of needlework that 
Helen could not do for herself ; but that he 
did not know. She had made herself of some 
use to Mr. Dunstan in the morning, too ; 
but he could not know that either : as she 
appeared to him^ she was simply passive, 
indifferent, undemonstrative. He talked to 
her for a little while himself before he went 
away, and she responded to him exactly as 
she had done at other times, with neither 
more nor less of cordiality. 

" She is either entirely honest, and acting 
truly and simply, or she is most thoroughly 
on her guard," was the conclusion he had 
come to about her when the evening ended. 
And then he said to himself — " I believe she 
is honest ; but still, if she is not, one of her 
first objects will be to throw dust in my eyes. 
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SO I cannot trust her yet." And he went 
home thinking this. 

He had stayed till a later hour than he 
had intended to stay, he and Mr. Dunstan 
having got into a talk together that lasted 
for a considerable time after his attendance 
on Gabrielle and Aunt Susan had come to 
an end. The evening on the whole had 
been a silent one until their talk began, but 
some chance words had started it, and 
then, for nearly an hour before they parted, 
the two men had stood up on the hearthrug, 
talking together with the warmth and 
eagerness that, upon any subject that inter- 
ested them, was natural to them both : after 
which the clock had struck eleven, and 
George Gilbert, breaking into an abrupt 
apology, had rapidly shaken hands with 
them, and taken his leave. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" IV TRS. HILL, youwritean excellent hand: 
^^ will you write something for me ? " 
Mr. Dunstan had said to Esther the morn- 
ing after she came to Wrexham. 

" I shall be very glad," she had replied 
quickly : and then he had taken her to the 
library, and given her some work to do. 

" I want you to copy out these different 
paragraphs that are marked with pencil," he 
said, handing a pamphlet to her ; " but you 
must not take this away, because I may have 
to refer to it. Can you get a pen and ink 
and do it here ?" 
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" Oh yes," she replied readily, and went 
away unsuspiciously to get her writing-case, 
and then sat down in the place which he 
assigned to her — a place a good way re- 
moved from himself — and began to do her 
task. 

He, for his part, took his usual seat, and 
wrote too. Twice while she was copying he 
took the pamphlet from her, and she waited 
in silence, doing nothing, for a few minutes 
till he returned it. He had stationed her so 
that he could see her better than she could 
see him. He was half behind her, and 
while she wrote her own fingers were too 
busy for her to notice that his fingers were 
sometimes not busy at all. 

At the end of rather more than an hour 
she turned her head and said — 
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" I think I have done everything that is 
marked now." 

" I will come and see," he answered ; and 
rose up and went to her. 

He looked over the manuscript for a few 
moments ; then — 

" Yes — ^that is all right," he said. " Now, 
can you wait to have it read over, or must 
you go ?" 

" I can wait quite well," she replied. 

" Take this then, and read what you have 
copied. I will keep the manuscript." And 
he sat down beside her while she read the 
marked paragraphs aloud. 

He kept his pencil in his hand while she 
read, but there was little to correct in the 
carefully-written pages. 

" It is all as good as possible," he said 
when she had finished. " You would make 
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a first-rate amanuensis. How do you come 
to be so correct ? Have you ever had much 
work of this sort to do ?" 

" Yes — I used to do a good deal once," 
she said. Then there was a slight pause. 
" I used to write for my father when I was 
a girl." 

'' What sort of writing ? Letters ?" 

" Yes — sometimes," — with a little hesita- 
tion. "But I more often copied his ser- 
mons." 

" Oh ! — was your father a clergyman ?" 

" Yes." 

Another moment's silence ; then ab- 
ruptly — 

"Is he living?" 

" No." 

" Nor your mother ?" 

" No." 
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"You must be tired, I am afraid. Are 
you ?" This was said with a change of tone. 
" Have I given you too much to do ?" 

" Oh, no !" — very earnestly. 

" Well, I hope I haven't. You have been 
of great use to me. I wish you could teach 
Gabrielle to write a hand like this. You 
couldn't have a better hand. It is both dis- 
tinct and beautiful." 

" I hope — " she Jiad risen up by this 
time, and she began to make her speech a 
little nervously — " I hope that, if you find 
anything else that I can do for you — I mean, 
if you should want any more writing done 
while I am here — that you will let me do 
it. 

"Would it not be a trouble to you?" 
He asked this with a frank look into her 
face. 
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"Oh no! I should like it." 

"Then I will make use of you very glad- 
ly. There are a number of things you 
could do for me." 

"Have you anything ready that yx)u 
could give me now ? If you could set me 
something to do I would take it away with 



me." 



" No, no," — a little quickly. " You have 
written enough for to-day. I'll tell you 
when you can help me again. Thank you ; 
you have done everything I want at 
present." 

And then she left him, and went back to 
Helen, who was waiting to be read to, feel- 
ing glad that she had been able to be of 
service to him. 

In the course of that day she began to 
get a little more at home with them, and to 
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at least for this poor face of hers that, in 
her own sight, seemed so changed from its 
old beauty that she wondered how the 
young eyes could think it so pretty still ; 
but in the affection of the others she had 
but little belief. " I might have made them 
all like me once," she would think to herself 
sadly, " but now what is there left in me 
that could made any creature draw to me 
except in kindness ? Ah, if I could but do 
something for them, so that they might feel 
they were the happier for me, I think I 
should never murmur or say that God had 
been hard to me again I" 

There was, as I have said already, an un- 
conscious charm given to Esther Hill by 
her unselfishness. She was a woman on 
whom circumstances had indeed forced an 
unhappy habit of introspection, and she had 
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been driven to brood over her own history 
and her own troubles till the world's boun- 
daries had almost contracted themselves for 
her to the little circle which enclosed her 
special life ; but yet from selfishness, in the 
common meaning of the word, she was 
admirably and nobly free. In every thing 
she ever did she was content to serve her- 
self last ; nor did she do this from any sense 
of duty, but unconsciously and from instinct. 
Whether the work she did was sweet to 
her to do, as performed for some one whom 
she loved, or simply a help given to a 
stranger whom it was in her power to aid, 
— ^in both cases her natural instinct led to 
the same result. 

She had not been at Wrexham for a 
week, before (though she herself knew no- 
thing of it) she had made this self-forgetful- 

VOL. II. M 
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ness of hers felt by everybody in the house. 
They were very kind to her, and she re- 
paid their kindness by a devotion to them 
that was as deep as it was silent. She be- 
came in a very short time a distinct and 
important element in the house, not merg- 
ing herself in them, or simply becoming one 
of them, but rather taking her own posi- 
tion, and making it her work, as Gabrielle 
used to say of her, to be the silent supple- 
ment of every other person : for she fell — 
no one almost seemed to know how — into 
the habit of doing something for all of them ; 
she had brains enough and hands that were 
clever enough to make her readily useful, 
and she had a will to serve them that was 
best of all. She had been but a short time 
under their roof when even Helen, the one 
who was coldest natured and hardest to 
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please amongst them, said one day to her 
cordially — " I don't know what we shall do 
when you go away." 

Indeed to Helen, more even than to the 
rest of them, Esther's presence in the house 
made a pleasant change, for her life was a 
dull one, and its pain and dulness had not 
softened her, nor — except in her uncle's case 
— -brought much more love about her than 
she had had when she was well. She was 
on the whole rather a trying invalid, dis- 
posed — ^because she had lost so much — to 
take hard and bitter views of things and 
people. She had liked Esther well enough 
from the first, but she had been rather con- 
temptuous of Gabrielle's enthusiasm about 
her. "Gabrielle's swans always turn out 
geese," she had been used to say. 

But in this particular instance, the swan 
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had kept its swan-hood, and — more than 
that — seemed not unlikely to end by appear- 
ing a swan even in Helen's eyes ; for it was 
with Helen more than with any one else 
that the larger part of Esther's days was 
spent — though she did not care for Helen 
most. Gabrielle, who was dearest to her^ 
led a sort of life in which to a great extent 
Esther could take no part; she fluttered 
hither and thither, like the butterfly she 
was, and ran in and out of the house a score 
of times a day ; but Helen was always sta- 
tionary, with rarely either play or work to 
occupy her, and it was at Helen's side there- 
fore that Mrs. Hill soon found her most 
frequent and natural place. 

It was a place too that Helen liked well 
enough to see her occupy. "Don't stay 
with me if you are tired; I can't bear people 
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to stay with rae if they want to be some- 
where else/' she would at first say occasion- 
ally, with considerable ungraciousness ; but 
presently Esther's patience and sweetness 
began to mollify the irritable temper. It 
happened, unluckily, that in their daily in- 
tercourse together Aunt Susan, brimful of 
kindness though she was, had an uncon- 
scions trick of rubbing Helen the wrong 
way, and there was something in Gabrielle's 
buoyant health and brightness that not un- 
frequently roused the sick girl's spleen ; but 
Esther with her pale noble face, and her 
soft voice and gentle ways, always soothed 
and was pleasant to her. 

" They are all so restless ; nobody seems 
to me to sit still but you," she would say to 
her sometimes. And then the querulous — 
" I can't bear people to stay with me when 
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they want to be away," began to change to 
a half wistful — " Do you want to go ? I 
won't keep you if you are tired ;"• and she 
would touch Esther's hand sometimes with 
a sort of caressingness in the touch, and 
would make her sometimes stoop down and 
kiss her. 

" I know I am very bad-tempered ; — and 
I try everybody," she said to her with a 
rare truth and frankness one day, " but I 
almost think I could grow good if you were 
to be with me always." 

And then one other day — 

" I am very selfish to let you do so much 
for me — you see I take ever5rthing you give 
me, but if you know how much I like 
it, I almost think you wouldn't mind," she 
said. 

Perhaps, if her gratitude to them had 
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been a less absorbing feeling than it was, 
such large attendance as Mrs. Hill gave to 
Helen might have become something of a 
tax upon her ; but by this time she had so 
thrown her heart into their interests that I 
think no woman ever gave her time and 
thought and sweetness to the soothing and 
amusement of a somewhat unloveable and 
sharp-tongued invalid with more ready and 
single-hearted willingness than she did. 

"She behaves to Nelly like an angel," 
Gabrielle broke out once in her exaggerated 
way. " She does more for her than all the 
rest of us put together." 

One day too, in the abrupt manner in 
which he often spoke— 

" Do you think I don't know how good 
you are to my poor Helen ?" Mr. Dunstan 
said to her. " I thank you for nothing you 
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do SO much as for that." And then after a 
moment's silence — " Go on being patient 
with her," he said, in a tone that showed 
unmistakably how much his heart was in 
the request. 

She had been two or three weeks with 
them when Mr. Dunstan said this, and — 
so entirely separated as she appeared to 
be from all other ties — they had instinct- 
ively by this time got to some extent 
to think of her as belonging to them. 
To whom indeed did she belong, or could 
they think that she belonged, half so 
much? Silent and reserved as she was, 
there were none of them now who had not 
come to feel that she loved them, and their 
certainty of this gave them a comfortable 
belief that they could rely upon her, — a 
confidence that she had made their in- 
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terests her interests — that in fact she was 
theirs. 

There was not one of them that did not 
trust her. To her, as she would do to no 
one else in the house, Helen, as time went 
on, began to confess some of the bitterness 
of feeling that she was generally too sore 
to speak about, and from her lips to bear to 
take consolation that she would have borne 
from no one else. In her ears Aunt Susan 
poured her various domestic troubles and 
burdens, and let herself be soothed and 
helped and sympathized with over them ; 
and Gabrielle, you know, had fallen in love 
with her long ago, and if the widow had 
been a wicked woman, or even an artftil 
woman, she might have wound that foolish 
and warm-hearted girl round her finger. 
Unconsciously to herself she was making 
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her way to the heart of every creature in 
the house. They cared for her, indeed, in 
very different degrees, but not one of them 
remained uninfluenced by her. 

There was something, indeed, that was 
hard to resist in her, — o, charm about her that 
made it hard not to love her. It was in vain 
that Aunt Susan (who prided herself upon 
her prudence) would shake her head over 
the widow's reserve, and make prim little 
speeches about the suspiciousness of her 
never speaking of her own belongings. Her 
silence about her past life was an unques- 
tionably suspicious fact, and yet, in spite 
of it, Miss Dunstan instinctively trusted a 
hundred times oftener than she mistrusted 
her ; and, however clamorously at moments 
prudence might call upon her to continue 
to hold Esther a little at arm's length, 
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figuratively at any rate she was perpetually 
flying in the face of that careful friend, and 
opening her warm heart wide to her. 

" For, even supposing that she isn't quite 
what she seems to be, — why, dear me, at 
the very worst, what harm can being kind 
to her do to us ? " the good soul would 
furtively say to herself at these reckless 
times. 

Was she likely ever to repent of being 
kind to the woman who was so patient and 
tender to poor Helen, — who was throwing 
herself with such deep quiet heart into 
everything that touched them the most 
nearly, — who was so friendless except for 
them? 

" I suppose it is her friendlessness that 
makes one feel so for her, Guy," she said to 
her brother thoughtfully one day. " It 
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wouldn't matter much whether we were kind 
to her or not if she had other people to go 
to, but, I declare, that loneliness of hers 
(whatever is the reason of it) often makes 
me feel to her as I might to some desolate 
child." 

" Well, you couldn't feel better to her 
than so, that I can see," her brother re- 
sponded quietly to this speech. " She needs 
your kindness to the full, I should say, as 
much as any child could need it. More 
than most children, perhaps," he added, with 
something of a laugh, an image of unruly 
boys and girls rising before his mind's eye 
at the moment, in somewhat unfavourable 
contrast with that other image of Esther 
Hill with her pale patient face. 

For his own part, Mr. Dunstan treated 
Mrs. Hill with unvarying cordiality, and 
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with a quiet trustfulness and kindness that 
went to the very bottom of her heart. She 
had been very shy of him, and had had a 
morbid way of shrinking from him before 
she came to Wrexham, not from dislike, 
but from a sort of vague belief that, though 
he was good, and could be at times both 
gentle and tender, he was in general too 
rough and blunt for anyone who did not 
know him well to be at ease with him. 
But somehow, before she had been for 
many days under his^roof, he had made her 
cease to think that he was rough and blunt; 
or, at the least, he had made her cease 
entirely to have any fear of his blunt- 
ness. 

He was so ceaselessly and quietly kind 
to her that she could not* continue to be 
afraid of him. He treated her indeed with 
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little peculiar show of courtesy, with no 
marked attentions of any kind, with no 
civilities paid specially to her because she 
was a guest ; but it was the very absence of 
all this that won her most, for he did what 
touched her far more than the utmost con- 
sideration shown to her as a stranger could 
have done, — he accepted her as if she had 
been one of his own people. He took her 
at her word, and believed in her. The others, 
even when they seemed most at home with 
her, would at momenta remind her that she 
was not one of them by uttering some 
apology — ^tender enough, it might be, but 
yet an apology such as they would not have 
offered to one of themselves — for letting 
her do this or that thing for them ; but Mr. 
Dunstan fell into the way of taking her 
services — when any occasion arose on which 
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it was possible for her to serve him — as 
frankly as he would have taken Gabrielle's. 

She was little enough in the habit of 
speaking to any of them, and least of all to 
him, of her regard for them ; but one day, 
after she had been a week or so in the house, 
something that occurred made her say sud- 
denly to him — 

" If you want to show the greatest kind- 
ness to me give me something to do for you. 
It goes to my heart to take so much from 
you, and to do nothing in return. You do 
not know how happy you would make me 
if you would believe this, once for all." 

"Is any one unwilling to believe it? I 
don't think 1 have shown myself specially 
unready, for one," he answered : and in fact, 
even before this, most people would have 
said he had not ; but, if to any extent he 
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had seemed till now to regard her as a 
stranger, after this time at any rate he 
treated her with an entire reliance on her 
truth — an unhesitating faith in her having 
meant the thing she said, — that went to her 
heart as almost nothing else could have 
done. 

"Oh, if I could but dare to be hap- 
py," she passionately thought to herself a 
hundred times during these weeks, "how 
happy I might be now ! — if anything in the 
wide world could but undo what is past, 
and make me safe, so that it would never 
rise up against me again ! " But she knew 
every time she said this that she was not 
safe, and that it might rise up at any hour 
against her ; and this was the cruel thorn in 
her flesh during all these placid and blessed 
days. She so loved these people who had 
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held out their cordial hands to her; she 
knew in herself that, sooner than harm a 
hair of any of their heads, she would lay 
down her life for them, or go away and 
never see them any more ; and yet in spite 
of her devotion, and of all their goodness to 
her, night and day she was haunted by the 
thought that she had no right to stay with 
them. In every act she did, in every word 
she spoke in their hearing, she was true to 
them, and to her love for them, — and yet 
she was deceiving them all the while. 
Could anything excuse her for such deceit ? 
Thej'' all, indeed, understood that she was 
concealing something from them, but the 
Und of thing that she was concealing — did 
any of them guess that? She knew that 
they did not : she knew that, if the thing 
she dreaded should ever come, these doors 
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that had opened so widely would never open 
to her again, nor these faces greet her again^ 
as they did now. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TTIXCEPT that people grow used to liv- 
-■-^ ing with a drawn sword above their 
heads, it would be difficult to believe how 
Esther Hill could have been as happy even 
as she was during these weeks that she spent 
with Guy Dunstan's people, for her dread of 
the discovery of her secret was never allow- 
ed to sleep — it was kept painfully alive 
day after day by George Gilbert's visits to 
the house. 

" I thought you used to say that Mr. Gil- 
bert came very little here, but you seem to 
see him often," she said with sad patience 
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one day to Gabrielle ; and Gabrielle answer- 
ed innocently — 

" I don't know what has made him come 
oftener than he used to do. Yes — he has 
been here three or four times since you 
came — has he not ? He used not to come 
nearly so often as that." And she little 
knew as she said this how sharp a spasm of 
pain and fear her answer sent into the un- 
happy woman's heart. For, of necessity, 
the thought flashed on her — " Does he come 
here to watch me — because he knows my 
secret?" and though (mercifully for her) 
she only thought of this as a possible solu- 
tion of Ids coming, — though she did not 
really believe in it as the true solution, yet 
it was difficult for her ever after this to see 
him without her fears being roused afresh, 
and her suspicion torturing her. 
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In George Gilbert's manner to her it was 
true, when he met her, there was nothing, 
any more than there had ever been, to make 
her suspicious of him. He had always been 
markedly courteous to her, and he was cour- 
teous to her in the same way and degree 
still. He was a thoughtful and often a silent 
man, and it was likely enough that he might 
come to the house, and spend an hour or 
two in the same room with her, and yet 
hardly speak a dozen words to her; but 
still, whenever he did speak, the tone in 
which he addressed her did something ra- 
ther tOTeassure than to alarm her. 

Nor did it have this effect upon her with- 
out reason, for, in fact, as he watched her, 
whatever suspicions he had had about her 
at her first going to Wrexham died more 
and more away. He used to think to him- 
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self indeed still — " She was wrong to take 
up her abode in their house without telling 
her story to them ;" but though he continu- 
ed to say this he was merciful enough to 
feel that it might be possible to excuse and 
forgive this silence in her ; and, for the rest, 
he said to himself with more and more con- 
fidence after each time he saw her — " She 
has no ulterior object ; she is not trying to 
ingratiate herself with them ; she is acting 
honestly and truly by them." 

It was with no little sense of relief that 
he began to think this, for the young man 
was keenly and painfully alive to the fact 
that, if harm should come from Mrs. Hill's 
intimacy at Wrexham, the blame would lie 
with him ; that he should be obliged to con- 
fess to himself that he had chosen to screen 
her rather than to warn them ; that he had 
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kept her secret when by keeping it he left 
them open to the risk of a danger which 
(event hough he acted thus) he could not 
calmly think of. But this danger was 
only in his mind a remote, far-fetched pos- 
sibility ; whereas to tell her secret would be 
to stab her to the heart. 

" She has come here for shelter/' he said 
to himself, " and I cannot hunt her from 
her refuge. At least I cannot till I doubt 
her, and I do not doubt her yet." And 
then, as he watched her, with eyes that his 
anxiety had made tolerably keen, he doubt- 
ed her less and less. She always seemed 
the same to him when he saw her, — always 
quiet, honest, straightforward, with some- 
thing almost irresistibly touching in her sad 
young eyes. He used to look into them 
and think so. They had lost the stony look 
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that they had had six months ago, and had 
grown very beautiful, in a patient pathetic 
way. The whole face, indeed, had grown 
more beautiful than it had been six months 
ago ; the painful lines about the mouth had 
got softened, and she often smiled now, with 
a smile that Gabrielle used to say was like 
music. 

Once when he left the house, George 
Gilbert said to himself — " I could almost 
stake my life upon it that that woman 
is not bad !" And, though he seldom said 
so much as this, yet he found himself 
coming continually more and more to be- 
lieve in her, and to get his uneasiness about 
her set to rest. " If she is clever, of course 
it is quite possible that she may be taking 
us all in," he sometimes indeed thought, but 
as time went on his faith in her, cautious as 
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he was, became stronger a good deal than 
his doubt. 

He came to the house during these 
weeks, as Gabrielle had said, considerably 
oftener than he had formerly done, — and 
yet he did not come very often, for — from 
the same motive that had made him from 
the first hold himself aloof from the Dun- 
stans — ^he was still slow to take advantage 
of the hospitality that was offered him so 
warmly. 

" I do not know that I shall learn any- 
thing more by continuing to watch her," he 
began to say to himself after a time ; "either 
she IS what she seems to be, or she is 
clever enough to see that I suspect her, and 
to know how to baffle me." 

And then when he said this, he said too 
that he would fall back again by degrees into 
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his old habit of only going to the Dunstans* 
rarely ; but yet, though he thought he would 
do thig, he did not fall again into that old 
habit. 

He had got into a new groove, and 
somehow the new groove had become plea- 
sant to walk in. His footsteps had grown 
into the trick of turning to Wrexham very 
naturally. He used to come sometimes in 
the afternoon, and stay to dinner; but more 
often he would drop in merely in the even- 
ing, and take his chance of finding Mr. 
Dunstan at home. He never came in at all 
if Mr. Dunstan was not at home. He was 
wholly looked upon as Mr. Dunstan's visi- 
tor, — wholly, at least, by his host himself, 
and by Aunt Susan. Gabrielle, perhaps, 
scarcely looked upon him altogether in that 
light, — ^but then Gabrielle had an invinci- 
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ble instinct for meddling, and thinking she 
had a right to meddle, with what did not 
concern her, and assuming a share to her- 
self in business in which she had no natural 
part. 

What matter ought it to have been to 

« 

Gabrielle if Mr. Gilbert came and sat for an 
hour in their drawing-room, and talked to 
her uncle about things she did not under- 
stand? The other three women in the 
room did their work the while, and made 
their own remarks to one another, and 
listened, or did not listen, to the two men, 
as they liked, and were content enough to 
be taken no notice of by them : but Gabri- 
elle was never content to be taken no notice 
of. Gabrielle always secretly felt herself 
injured if people did not seem to know 
that she was in a room. She did not want 
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George Gilbert to talk to her when he 
came to Wrexham, but when he came 
and sat near her, as he often did, she liked 
it. When he watched her as she made those 
foolish drawings of hers, she liked that too, 
even though all the time that he sat watch- 
ing her, he might be talking to her uncle, and 
might scarcely open his lips to her, perhaps, 
to say twenty words. 

Indeed, she liked him best when he was 
silent, for she was half afraid of him still, — 
not by any means at ease with him, nor cer- 
tain that, even if she could, she would 
clioose to be at ease with him. She was 
satisfied when he sat near her, speaking 
only a sentence to her now and then, or 
showing that he was thinking of her by 
some occasional slight attention, — the hand- 
ing to her, perhaps, of a pencil that she 
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wanted, or the moving of some book or 
ornament on the table out of her way. She 
was content with this amount of notice ; 
less would not have contented her, but 
more than this she hardly wanted. And 
more than this he hardly gave her, except 
upon a few occasions. 

She had fallen by this time into rather 
liking to attend to such advice about her 
drawing as he sometimes offered her. As I 
have said, though she drew, she knew no- 
thing about drawing, and he would often in 
a sentence or two tell her something to do 
or to avoid doing ; or he would say — " This 
is wrong," and would take the pencil from 
her hand and alter it ; to all which inter- 
ference she submitted with quite unusual 
patience, and even tried a little now and 
then to benefit by it. One or two of her 
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drawings he touched for her a good deal, 
and — though in a general way she used to 
tear up her sketches as soon as they were 
finished, or leave them strewing the table 
for the housemaid to gather up and light 
the fires with in the morning, — ^it happened 
that she did not tear up these : he said one 
night to her also of something she was 
doing — " That is very clever," — and it was 
noticeable that this little drawing also she 
preserved. At the same time, however, it was 
quite natural that she should preserve both 
any work that he had spoken well of, and 
any work that he had mended, because such 
preservation was compatible with no per- 
sonal regard at all for him, but with re- 
gard only for the drawing faculty in him. 
This would have been perfectly natural , but 
still — to be quite frank — Gabrielle would not 
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have kept a drawing, for any love of the 
art, simply because he had laid a few touches 
on it, three or four months ago. 

She would not at that time have done so ; 
neither would a little incident that happened 
one day just before Christmas have affected 
her, had it happened then, as it somehow 
did now. 

She was talking with Mr. Walkington one 
morning, she and he both standing out of 
doors near the house in a bit of winter sun- 
shine, when all at once she became aware 
that she was within ear-shot of George 
Gilbert, who had come up to the hall 
door across the grass. She did not know 
that he was there, for her back was to 
the door, till Mr, Walkington, perceiving 
him, made some token of salutation, and 
then she turned round, and as she saw him 
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the colour went up in a great flush to her 
face. 

He had perhaps been standing there for 
several moments, and, if he had, he must 
have heard what she had been sajdng, and 
— and she hated to be overheard ! This 
was the thought that flashed into her mind 
in the instant she saw him, and then it was 
followed by an unreasonable feeling of pet- 
tish anger against Mr. Walkington, — as if it 
had been Mr. Walkington's fault that she 
had chosen to stand in the sunshine and 
talk nonsense to him. 

Mr. Gilbert, as she turned round, had 
lifted his hat to her, but he did no more 
than that ; he neither spoke nor came near 
her. They were hardly half a dozen steps 
apart, and anybody else, she thought to her- 
self in her quick childish Way, would have 
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come to her; but he did not. They all 
three stood in silence for a moment or two, 
and then the door opened and he went in. 
And, after that, Miss Lynn — without much 
power of justifying her proceeding, had she 
been called upon to justify it — dismissed the 
young clergyman somewhat summarily, and 
went her way, feeling sore and angry, and 
quite unreasonably vexed, considering how 
very slight a thing it was that had hap- 
pened. 

But, in fact, she had been upon her good 
behaviour for a considerable tiilie past with 
Mr. Walkington, and had not talked in the 
old way to him for weeks,-^almost for 
months — till something had tempted her to 
do it to-day ; and so, was it not too hard 
that, just on this one solitary day, when — 
when she had befen flirting a little with him 
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ag^in, Mr. Gilbert should come up and 
oiperbear what she was saying? She was 
80 vexed that the colour not only came into 
her face, but stayed there. "It is so 
miserable to be talked about! I daresay 
he has heard things before, and this will make 
him believe them, and — and it's too bad !" 
cried the poor little thing to herself, feeling 
as if she had been cruelly ill-used, and 
yet at the bottom of her heart feeling 
more angry with herself than with any one 
else. 

Indeed she was in such an unusually 
humble mood for the rest of this day that, 
finding presently that her uncle and Mr. 
Gilbert were going together into Chester, 
she herself. — with some dim and confused 
notion of thereby performing penance, and 
' — ^in some not certainly quite comprehensible 
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way — testifying a consdousness of her sins, 
put on her bonnet and went 6ver to the Gil- 
berts' cottage, and sat with Mrs. Gilbert till the 
sun had set. And, moreover, — which also 
was curious and not quite intelligible — she 
came away from this visit to all appearance 
a good deal the better for it. Yet they 
had merely sat over the fire together, and 
for half the time she had stayed Mrs. Gil- 
bert had talked about her son, — which 
could scarcely have been a particularly en- 
grossing subject of conversation to Gabrielle. 
That Mrs. Gilbert should have found the 
visit a peculiarly pleasant one was extremely 
natural; but how Gabrielle — who did not 
like to be bored — should have been able to 
keep her attention awake, and her lips from 
yawning so successfully as she did, was 
strange enough; and equally strange, con- 
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sideling that she was not fond of self-disd- 
pline, that this especial discipline should 
happen to have so cheerful an effect upon 
her. 

When in the dusk George Gilbert came 
home, and his mother began to talk to him 
about Miss Lynn's visit, one or the other of 
them must have been very far wrong in 
what they said of her. 

" George, I've had such a nice afternoon," 
Mrs. Gilbert told him. " Miss Gabrielle has 
been here, and — let people say what they 
will of her — I think she's just the sweetest 
young creature that ever made sunshine in 
a liouse. She sat here and she talked for 
above an hour, and anything so nice and 
simple and sweet as she was, my dear! 
They say she's proud and flirty; I don't 
believe a word of it- She was never proud 
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to me — that I know : there's not one of her 
family — and I like them all — ^that's equal to 
her." 

"I am afraid a pretty face goes a good 
way with you, mother," her son said at this 
speech. " You flatter her, and let her see 
all that you think of her, I suppose ?" And 
then he laughed. " Well, she would 
go anywhere willingly for that sort of 
food." 

" George, you are never just to her," his 
mother said indignantly; but the young 
man turned away, and made no answer. If 
he said sharp things about her, did it follow 
so certainly that he was unjust to her in any- 
thing but words ? 

He saw her again a couple of days after 
this, and on that occasion I. must confess he 
was not very gentle in his manner to her. 
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She — still remembering the moment when 
she had seen him last — was shy, and hardly 
looked at him ; and he for his part greeted 
her in some curt sentence, and never again 
opened his lips to her. 

He had met her with her uncle . out of 
doors, and they walked side by side for ten 
minutes, as far as their ways lay together, 
and then he parted from them without 
shaking hands with her. Upon which, in- 
stead of being angry with Aim, — as, if she 
had been angry with anybody (except her- 
self) she ought to have been, — this foolish 
Gabrielle chose instead, with the inexplica- 
ble unreason of a woman, to become angry 
once more with Mr. Walkington. In her 
childish, petulant, spoilt way she took it 
into her head that she was ill-used. 

"He has no right to judge me. He 
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wouldn't ju(Jge anothi^r person so — ^but 
everybody s^ems to think that what 1 do 
is wrong !" said the girl to herself, with a 
hot indignant feeling at her heart. 

Yet, for all that, when the evening of 
the next day came, George Gilbert was sit- 
ting by her side once more, and her anger 
had got subdued, and • she was not ill- 
pleased to have him there. The blue eye^ 
had looked at him rather as a penitent 
child's might have done, — and though he 
knew she was a flirt, he had let their mag- 
netism bring him back to his accustomed 
place. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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II iTRS. HILL, can you come to me?" 
^^-^ Before Esther had been a fortnight 
at .Wrexham this curt, business-like sum- 
mons from Mr. Dunstan had come to be a 
familiar sound to everybody in the house. 
He would open the door of the room in 
which she chanced to be sitting, and with- 
out entering would address it to her from 
the threshold, expecting her (in a man's 
arbitrary way) to lay down book or work, 
or whatever she might be engaged upon 
at the sound of it, and follow him to the 
library. 
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" If you want any writing done while 
I am here, I hope you will let me do 
it," she had said to him on the first day 
when he had employed her services in 
this way, and he had taken her so frankly 
at her word that she had never needed 
to repeat her request. For a few days, 
indeed, he had prefaced his calls upon her 
with some such dvil words as — '* If you 
have nothing better to do at this moment, 
Mrs. Hill — ," or — " If you could spare me 
half an hour when it suits you best," — and 
so on ; but these little embroideries had 
been continued only for a very short time 
indeed, and, as I said, before she had been 
a fortnight at Wrexham all such superfluous 
courtesies had been discontinued, and his 
summons to her had got simplified into the 
short and direct question — " Mrs. Hill, can 
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you come to me ?" He spoke it altogether 
as if it was an ordinary summons to work, 
and, for a little while at any rate, it was 
simply as a summons to work that she 
received it. 

As a call to work which it was indeed 
pleasant to her to do, but yet which was 
honest employment in his eyes, and not 
pretence at employment. She thought that 
all the various tasks of writing and of 
paper and drawer arranging that he gave 
her to do were so many pieces of work that 
needed immediate performance. When she 
searched through twenty packages of letters 
for one especial letter which he described 
to her, she never guessed that she was be- 
ing set to look for a document for which he 
himself had been looking at odd minutes 
for half-a-dozen years till he had lost all 
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but the most distant hope of ever finding it. 
When she sought through volume after 
volume to find some quotation that he 
wanted, she thought it was wanted for im- 
mediate use, instead of only to gratify his 
curiosity, or for a possible use six months 
hence perhaps. When she wrote letters to 
his dictation she wrote them without the 
faintest suspicion that he had never in his 
life before dictated or thought of dictating 
a letter to any other human being. These 
things were all things that he wanted to 
have done, and that she could help him in 
doing, he said — and so she did them, with 
no misgivings at the first, and no other feel- 
ing on her part than that she was glad with 
all her heart to be of use to him. 

There was no regular time of the day at 
which these various services were demanded 
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from her. Sometimes he called her in the 
mornings, but more often it would suit him 
to ask for her help after luncheon, or some- 
times not till evening. Occasionally a day 
would pass when she received no summons 
from him at all, but this happened rarely — 
and more and more rarely as time went on. 

" I am afraid Mr. Dunstan imposes upon 
your good- nature, my dear," Aunt Susan 
said to her once, in the early days, when 
she could answer easily, with honest frank- 
ness — 

" Oh no — I am only too glad that he finds 
anything I can do for him." 

A week or two later she could hardly 
have answered in so unembarrassed a way ; 
but neither a week nor two later would 
Aunt Susan, perhaps, have made her ^own 
remark. 
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There were about two weeks in the 
middle of December, when Esther Hill was 
happier than she had ever expected to be 
again in this world. During these weeks 
she still believed that the work she did for 
Mr.Dunstan was genuine work; she believed 
that she was of use to him. and this belief 
was very sweet to her. In all her life she 
had had no dearer pleasure than the pleasure 
of being allowed to serve him. He had 
made her so unspeakably grateful through 
generous acts done and generous words 
spoken to her, that she felt, even before she 
came into his house at all, that she owed 
him what no service of hers could ever re- 
pay ; nor did this feeling lessen, but the re- 
verse, as she came to know him better and 
like him more. 

She was a woman, as it may easily be 
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supposed, in whom all taste had wholly 
ceased for common amusements, and for the 
small excitements and gaieties that form the 
staple of so many lives. What she wanted 
for the rest of her life seemed to her to be 
only peace — ^rest from the passionate trouble 
of the past — the quiet monotony of un- 
eventful days. To sit by Helen's side, and 
read to her for undisturbed hours together 
-^— that was a pleasure to her : to write in 
silence in Guy Dunstan's study, or — in si- 
lence still — to do whatever other work for 
him he liked to set her to — that made her 
happy. These peaceful hours seemed to 
her like priceless blessings ; hours that were 
quiet, and yet not desolate, as others had 
been, but that gave her, in one, the rest 
she wanted, and with that rest the happy 
sense of service. 
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For a good many days he let her work 
for him and said little to her. He spoke a 
few words to her now and then. Sometimes 
when she had risen to go he kept her talk- 
ing for a few minutes ; but this was all. He 
let both work and companionship become 
familiar to her before he did anything to 
change the character of the hours they 
spent together. 

It was towards the end of these two weeks 
during which I have said she was so happy 
that he began first to be less silent to her. 
The change was so slight for a little while 
that it neither startled nor distressed her. 
He stopped one day at the opening sentence 
of a letter, and asked her some question 
suddenly; and then went on talking of 
something that happened to interest him, 
till ten minutes had been lost. Another 
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day some one he was about to write to had 
had a curious history, and before he began 
his letter he told it to her. At these times 
when he dictated to her he used to put her 
in his place at his study table, and establish 
himself in an arm-chair by the fire, facing, 
although not near to her. From this posi- 
tion he could see her well as she wrote, and 
apparently he liked to see her, for his eyes 
did not move often from her face. In the 
evening he used to stand the lamp so that its 
light fell on her face, and this arrangement 
was one that seemed especially to please 
him, and satisfy his ideas of comfort. 

" I cannot think how you can find it 
any help to dictate your letters," she said 
to him very innocently once, — and he 
laughed as he answered her. 

" You can hardly imagine how pleasant 
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it is until you try it," he said. "I am a 
very lazy letter-writer, in a general way, 
but, with you to take the manual labour off 
my hands, you see how well I get on !" 

But still, in spite of this assertion, to tell 
the truth, occasionally while he was dictat- 
ing, as time went on, Mr. Dunstan seemed 
to find it curiously diflScult to hold the 
thread of his discourse, and keep his 
thoughts from wandering, — nor did prac- 
tice, strangely enough, appear to have the 
effect of making him readier at his work, 
but rather the reverse ; for he had dictated 
fluently at first, — often marching without 
break or hitch from the first line of a letter 
to the end of it ; but after a week or two 
these unbroken outpourings became more 
and more rare ; his letters began to assume 
a fragmentary and uneven character; at 
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moments they even betrayed a certain in- 
coherence. On the days that followed that 
first day when at the commencement of one 
of them he had broken off to talk to his 
amanuensis^ these signs of carelessness and 
inattention became constantly more and 
more marked. It was evident that Mr. 
Dmistan was ceasing to give his mind to his 
work ; and yet so little moral consciousness 
of his idleness did he seem to possess, that, 
instead of evincing either shame or regret 
at it, he was evidently in a condition of 
more than usual self-contentment. 

He would retain Esther in her place, and 
take up his own position by the fire, and 
dictate half a dozen sentences to her, and 
then stop. Some merest trifle he would 
allow to divert his attention, and serve as a 
topic to begin talking upon ; and then when 
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he had once begun to talk and to make her 
talk, the ink had often dried in her pen be- 

• ■ 

fore another word was written. Some- 
times he would even begin to talk at once, 
and would not dictate so much as a single 
line to her. She would sit with the blank 
paper before her, listening to him, sapng a 
few words to him now and then, feeling 
content and happy. Mr. Dunstan was fond 
of talking, and could talk well ; he had. also 
led a very active life, and had many things 
to talk about. He seemed to find it plea- 
sant to sit by his fireside, and detail his 
various experiences to Esther Hill ; and she 
on her part seemed to find it pleasant to 
listen to them. 

He had a graphic, fresh manner of telling 
things, not prosing over them, nor using un- 
necessar}^ words, but often setting them be- 
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fore you in a rapid, dear, picturesque way 
that was by no means without a considerable 
charm. There was always indeed in Guy 
Dunstan a certain pleasant individuality and 
racihess, compatible with the existence, in 
him bf many a fault, but yet in itself an ex- 
cellent thing. Esther Hill felt and liked it. 
In, some people's estimation Mr. Dunstan 
was a combative, self-willed, tyrannical sort 
of man, irrationally fond of getting his own 
way, and of making slaves of the women 
who lived with him ; but if this was true of 
him (as possibly it was), at least it was true 
too that his women at any rate liked their 
slavery. The woman of the future would 
look down upon them, of course, as very 
base creatures for liking it, but yet they did 
like it, all the same. Different as they were 
one frrom another, it was pleasant alike to 
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Aunt Susan, and to Helen, and to Gabrielle : 
there was not one of these three but liked, 
and was aware that she liked, to know that 
the house was ruled by a strong hand ; and 
the same union of qualities, — the union 
mainly of power with tenderness, and of 
utmost love for his own way with utmost 
consideration for the ways and weaknesses 
of other people — that had made him master 
over his own women for so many years, wer6 
fast making him master over Esther now. 

She was for a little while wholly and un- 
disturbedly happy in obeying and serving 
him. He had been kind to her in a way 
that she felt with special keenness, and it 
seemed to her as if she could not do enough 
to show her gratitude for that kindness. 
She was so glad to do something — however 
small a thing it might be — for him, that the 
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power of doing it became indescribably sweet 
to her. As long as she believed that she 
was really working for him, and that he was 
simply treating her with the frank confidence 
and goodness that were natural to him, and 
that he might have shown to any woman 
towards whom he had a kindly feeling, she 
was contentedly and gratefully and unsus- 
piciously happy: she was happy specially 
in this way during these two weeks midway 
in December. But at the end of these 
weeks the feeling of peace that she had had 
with him began to change, and the first 
thought of what he meant, and of the fresh 
trouble that lay before her, broke on her 
tuind. 

She had been sitting one evening for half 
an hour with a blank sheet of paper on the 
desk before her, waiting for him to begin to 
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dictate, and he had been talking and would 
not dictate. She had said to- him once or 
twice — "Shall we begin now?" — ^but he 
would not begin ; and at last she laid down 
her pen and laughed. 

" I don't think you really want any letter 
written to-night at all," she said. 

Upon which he answered with perfect 
frankness— 

•' No — I don't think I do. You may put 
the paper away, if you like. — Only there's 
no need for you to go, though you don't 
write. Just stay where you are," he added 
the next moment. 

" Here ?" she said, rather hesitating, and 
a little surprised. 

" Yes — ^you haven't anything else to do, 
have you ?" 

" No — except to read to HelenJ' 
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aim; and now this thought came and mixed 
the first drop of bitter with her happiness. 
She allowed him to talk to her for a little 
while, and then she rose, and he had to let 
her go. 

"I think Helen will be glad to have 
some reading," she said. '' I have hardly 
read anything to her all day." 

"I see you are not fond of idleness?" 
was his cool reply to this remark. " But 
you needn't have been idle just now unless 
you had liked. You might have mended 
pens." 

'* I had none to mend," she said. 

"FU giv^ you some to-morrow. Do 
you know how to mend pens?" he asked 
her. 

" No — not very well." 

^ I'll teach you. Everybody should 
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know how to mend a pen. Stay and have 
a lesson now." 

*^ I would rather go to Helen." 
" Very well, then ; we'll go together." 
And so they went together, and Esther 
sat down by Helen s side and read to her ; 
and the rest of the evening passed quietly, 
to all appearance as evenings had passed 
a dozen times before ; but yet, for all that-, 
beneath its apparent peace there was a 
trouble awakened in Esther s heart that she 
was never able to still or forget again. 

After this time she was often happy enough 
in that study of Guy Dunstan s, but she was 
never happy any more in the old blind way. 
She knew after this night — gradually, per- 
haps, but yet always advancing to be more 
and more sure of it, — that he did not send 
for her because he wanted the work done 
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that he set her to do, but because he wanted 
her ; that the work was nothing — that what 
he wanted was to have her near him. She 
was not a girl, to take months or even weeks 
to find this out ; she found it out quickly 
enough when' her eyes were once opened. 
He had abstained so carefully from arousing 
any suspicions in her at first, that she must 
have been a vainer woman than she was if 
any thought of the truth had crossed her 
mind during the first weeks that she had 

r 

been in his house ; but now he often per- 
mitted himself to be so much off his guard 
as to let the truth be visible enough to her. 
Not that in a general way his manner to 
her became changed ; for the greater part it 
did not change at all: he would speak a 
hundred times to her, and do it only as he 
might have always done to her or any one ; 
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but still as day after day went on she 
became familiar with new tones in his 
voice, and with words that if she could — if 
she had cared for them less — she would 
have closed her ears to, or have forgotten 
afterwards that he had spoken*. 

It was this slightness of the change that 
made her own part so difficult, — ^that made 
it so impossible for her to keep aloof from 
him. If he had thrown off the mask en- 
tirely, and had put himself plainly in the 
position of her lover, she could as plainly, 
she thought, have let her manner reject 
him ; she could have resolved to leave his 
house, and he could not have compelled her 
to prolong the sweet and bitter life to which 
now he did compel her. But, treating her 
as he did, he made her almost helpless. 
How could she assume to understand him 
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when it was only at rare moments that he 
permitted her to understand ? — ^how could 
she profess to take alarm at what — if she 
did make such profession — ^it might seem 
like the most uncalled-for prudery to be 
alarmed at ? 

She made one earnest effort to go home, 
and it failed utterly, for all the house joined 
in a protest against her going. 

"Go now — before Christmas — and with 
Tommy Coulson not much more than out of 
bed yet I" they exclaimed to her. 

" But I have been here more than a 
month," she said. 

" And are you tired of us in a month ?" 
Gabrielle asked. " Or do you think we are 
tired of you?" 

And then she could not answer that, so 
as to advance her own argument, — and the 
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dispute ceased, leaving her unhappy and ill 
at ease ; for she knew that she ought to go, 
— she passionately desired to go, and yet 
how could she do it,' or how at the bottom 
of her heart could she be sorry that they 
made her stay ? 

"You have been speaking to my sister 
alx)ut going away from us: why do you 
want to go?" Mr. Dunstan said to her 
abruptly that same day. 

" Because I have been here so long," she 
answered quickly, with the colour — for he 
was looking at her — coming to her face. 

" Well — and don't you like being here ?" 
he asked. 

"You know I like it." 

" I can't think why you should want to 
go then." 

" It does not follow, because I am happy 
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here, or even because you are willing to 
keep me, that I should be right in stajdng.'" 

" Doesn't it ? It seems to me to follow." 

"T had never meant to remain over 
Christmas." 

"Then mean it now. Make up your 
mind to stay over Christmas. Stay over 
the new year — stay till you have got tired 
of us," 

She shook her head at this. " No, no !" 
she said. 

'* Well — stay till the new year at least. 
I can't spare you before that" — ^laughing. 
■ * I shall be able to spare you ill enough 
even then. Come now — that is settled," he 
said. 

And then what could she say ? It was 
really true that she could not have returned 
yet to Mrs. Coulson's, and in the face of 
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ness to leave her work. But on this third 
occasion Mr. Dunstan grew restive, and 
refused to look upon Gabrielle's sewing as 
any valid impediment in the way of his 
appropriation of her time. 

*' Won't Gabrielle's furbelows wait? I 
want you particularly for half an hour," 
he said almost impatiently : and then she 
had not the courage to refuse him, and 
she put her sewing down, and went with 
him. 

He really had work to give her occa- 
sionally that he wanted to have done, and 
it happened that he was in genuine need of 
0-day. 
have been hunting all the morning 
jtter," he said, " and I cannot find 
ss it has got put into some wrong 
\ annot conceive what has become 
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of it. It is from that man Gillott — you 
know his hand, don't you? I wish you 
would go carefully over all these loose 
letters, and see if it can possibly be amongst 
them." 

She began to search through the open 
drawer that he made over to her. The 
missing letter had fallen over the back of 
it, and she could not find it for a long 
time. She had turned over the whole pile 
of letters, and examined them one by one 
before she bethought her of moving the 
drawer out of its place, and at last dis- 
covered it. 

" Here it is ! It had fallen behind," she 
exclaimed gladly then. 

"Fallen behind there? What a bore 
of a thing 1 That comes of these drawers 
being constantly too full," he said. " Yes — 
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that is the very letter. Thank you; I am 
very glad you have recovered it," 

" I am very glad too." 

And then there was a moment or two's 
silence, after which — 

" Can I do anything else for you ?" she 
«aid almost timidly. 

"Well — you don't want to stay, yoUr 
know." He said this half roughly. 

" I would stay gladly, if I could be of any 
use." 

"You could tie those letters up into 
packets. They'll be tumbling over the back 
of the drawer again if somebody doesn't 
do it." 

"Very well." 

She sat down again and tied the letters 
up. It was a business that occupied her for 
some twenty minutes or so. He sat read- 
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ing while she did it, without speaking to 
her ; but when she had almost finished, and 
was making up the last bundle, he rose 
from his seat and went to where she 
was. 

" Well, in the meantime that is a great 
improvement: you have packed them to- 
gether very nicely," he said, looking at her 
work. "They will all have to be gone 
over and arranged some day, but I can't 
face that just now." 

" Can't you ? Wouldn't it be best ?" she 
said. 

"Yes — I daresay it would, but it's, tedious 
work for one pjerson. I must see about 
getting Gabrielle to help me." 

The colour went up over her face. She 
did not answer him for a moment or two ; 
then — 
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" Could 1 not help you?" she said in a 
low voice. 

" I think you have got tired of helping 
rae." 

She was tying up the last packet, with 
her fingers trembling. 

" No, I have not got tired," she said. 

" You know I like to have your help, 
but I should not like you to give it to me if 

you felt it a tax upon your time." 

" How can you suppose that I could think 
that ?" 

She said this forcing herself to look up to 
him ; and — ^unwise as the answer might be — 
how could she help making it, or how could 
she say less, trembling as she was in every 
nerve lest he should guess why she had been 
reluctant to come, or should imagine that 
she believed — ^what in fact she did believe ? 
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" I don't want to suppose it. Will you 
stay and help me, then ?" 

There was little chance of escape for her : 
he took her at her word at once. 

" Yes — if you would like it," 

" I should like it very much. Take off 
your strings again, then. Or stop — well 
clear the table first. — Now, come with one 
of your packets, and deal them out. Let 
each person's letters be put in a separate 
pile." 

So then she stayed with him, and they 
spent all that afternoon together. 

And Susan came in once, and saw them 
at their labour. 

" My dear Guy. are you really setting 
Esther to sort all your letters for you ?" she 
said, and held up her hands in dismay at 
the sight of the confusion in the room. 
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But Mr. Dunstan merely laughed. 

" You don't want her, do you?" he said, 
"because I can't easily spare her yet.. 
Look here, Mrs. Hill — two letters of 
young Anderson's in different places!'^ 
And without pausing he went on with his 
work. 

It got to be dark before they had come 
to the end of it, and they finished by lamp- 
light. 

"Are you very tired?" he asked her,, 
when everything was at last disposed of, 
and the drawer once more put back into its 
place. And then, before she could answer — 
" Yes, I see you are tired," he said. " Come 
and sit down here at the fire and rest." 

" Thank you — but I think it must be 
time to dress. I think it must be six 
o'clock," she said. 
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" No, it wants a quarter to six. Come to 
this seat. You shall go when the clock 
strikes," he told her. 

And then she sat down. She was saying 
to herself — " I cannot help it. As soon as 
Christmas is over I will go away, but I cannot 
stay here and not do what he tells me." And 
so, in spite of all her trouble, she did what 
he told her, and was happy. 

She was happy at least for the moment, 
but she was never now continually or peace- 
fully happy with him. She could not be 
happy in that way any more. 

She used to say to herself sometimes — 
" He only treats me as he treats Helen. 
He would be tender and kind to every 
creature who wanted kindness from him ;" 
and for a little while now and then, when 
she could half persuade herself to believe 
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this, she used to be partly at ease in his 
presence again, and, saying to herself — " I 
cannot harm him : he will never need to be 
vexed through me," she would allow herself 
the passionate delight once more of volun- 
tarily staying with him, and serving him in 
the old way. But the truth was that he 
did not care for her as he cared for Helen, 
and day after day it became more impos- 
sible for her to persuade herself that he 
did. 

I do not deny that he was cruel to her 
during these days, for he pursued his woo- 
ing of her though he could not but see that 
he often pained her. He continued to give 
her work to do for him ; he forced her again 
and again, by word or deed, to confess that 
she loved to help him, — and it was by these 
confessions, perhaps, that, in his own mind. 
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he justified his treatment of her. He was 
a very strong-willed man, and occasionally 
at least a tolerably reckless man too, — al- 
most as indifferent to caution and prudence 
as if he had been a boy. A prudent man 
would never have allowed himself to fall 
in love with Esther Hill ; or, if he had been 
luckless enough to do it unawares, he would 
surely have set himself without loss of time 
to discover the meaning of the mystery that 
hung about her, and would have cautiously 
reserved all settlement of the question of 
whether or not he should offer to make her 
his wife until that mystery had been cleared 
up. But Guy Dunstan, though he was a 
man to whom a mystery was an abomina- 
tion, did not proceed in this way. He 
loved Esther, and believed in her abso- 
lutely, and he meant to make her love him, 
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if he could. '*And then, after that," he 
thought to himself, " she shall tell her 
secret to me." He hardly any more be- 
lieved than a child would have believed 
that the knowledge of her secret would 
make any diflference in the desire he had to 
make her his wife ; he trusted her too much 
to look upon that as possible, or almost to 
take it into his account at all. 

But he saw well enough that she had 
begun to shrink from him, and that he had 
something to overcome in her, — some dif- 
ficulty to conquer, or some scruple to 
silence, and so — not from any even momen- 
tary mistrust of her, but because his ignor- 
ance about her previous history hampered 
him (for, if scruples had to be removed, 
how could he remove them in the dark ?), 
and also because she was so dear to him 
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that he was becoming jealous of the years 
of her life of which he knew nothing — ^he 
began aflber a time to put questions to her 
about those former years. 

He said to her frankly one day — 

" Are we not worth a little of your con- 
fidence yet ? You might ask me anything 
you like, and I would tell it to you : why 
will you let me know nothing about your- 
self?" 

" What do you want to know ?" she 
answered to this appeal, looking up to him 
after a moment or two's silence with timid 
and uneasy eyes. 

"I want to know why you are so re- 
served. Do you think we are not worth 
trusting ?" 

"You know 1 do not think that!" she 
said. 
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" Yet you do not trust us/* 

And then she made no answer, until, 
after nearly a minute's silence — 

" Mr. Dunstan, will you let me go away?" 
she exclaimed suddenly, almost in a tremu- 
lous voice. " It hurts me so when you 
speak like this to me, — and you know I 
cannot help it. At least, will you not be- 
Jieve that I cannot help it ? Do you think 
if I could speak openly about myself I 
'V^ould not do it ?" 

*'I cannot tell why you do not speak 
openly about yourself," he said. 

And then there was another pause, which 
lasted (he had been occupied in this work 
when he began to speak to her) while he 
put a score of books straight in their shelves r 
then all at once — 

" But, as for your going away — what has 
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that to do with it ? " he said. " Once for 
all, I ask you to stay with us. If you will 
not be unreserved to us — well, we cannot 
help it, but at least do not throw back in 
our teeth the only kindness we are able to 
offer you. Do not talk about going. Give 
up your rooms and stay here. If you want 
to show that you care for us, do that." 

" You know I cannot do that," she said. 

Then he went on with his work, and did 
not speak again. She had been helping 
him a little, but he asked no further help 
from her, and she stood still, a little behind 
him, leaning her hand upon his writing- 
table, — unhappy, hesitating, not knowing 
what to do. 

If she had been stronger than she was 
her wisest course would have been to go 
away. and leave him, but she was not strong 
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enough to do this. How could she go away 
while he was angry with her ? She let a 
few minutes pass, and then she moved a 
step or two and spoke to him. 

" Do you think I refuse what you ask 
because I am not grateful to you? Mr. 
Dunstan, you are angry with me, and I can- 
not bear itl" she said. "What do you 
want me to do ? God knows I do not vnsh 
to be reserved with you. I will tell you 
anything I can." 

" I think you have acquired a habit of 
reserve that is a great mistake," he said. 
" While we were almost strangers to you of 
course I had no right to find fault with it ; 
but we are not strangers now, and I com- 
plain — I think we have all a right to com- 
plain — that you still make it a barrier be- 
tween us." 
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"I know you have every right to say 
that," she answered in a low voice. 

" Then why do you do it ?" he asked in- 
stantly. ^^ Why should you insist on making 
such a barrier?" 

He turned round suddenly, and, holding 
out his hand to her, looked straight into her 
face. 

" Esther Hill, do not do it : trust me I" 
he said. 

And then she burst into tears : how could 
she trust him ? 

He was very tender to her after he had 
made her cry, — ^more tender than she could 
almost bear. He put her in a chair, and 
stood beside her, soothing her, and stroking 
her hand. 

" Now I am a brute to have done this to 
you," he said to her. " You see I have got 
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SO rough from knocking about the world 
that I hurt people sometimes without mean- 
ing it. You don't think I meant to hurt you 
just now, do you? I would sooner hurt 
myself a thousand times !" 

As soon as it was possible she took her 
hand away from him; after one rush of 
tears had come, too, she did not cry any 
more. 

'' Pray forgive me : don't mind me," she 
said to him beseechingly ; and then present- 
ly he left her — which was the truest kind- 
ness — to sit in quiet and recover herself, 
while he went back to his books, and the 
next time he spoke to her it was merely to 
say something in his ordinary way about 
the work that he was doing ; and, after ten 
minutes or so had passed, she too rose up, 
and went back to him, and helped him 
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again. For half an hour they worked side 
by side, and the little that they spoke at all 
was of the books they were arranging ; then 
at last he stood still, and began to shake 
the dust off his hands. 

" We won't do any more to-day," he said. 
" There are a good many changes to make 
about here, — but we'll pause now for the 
present. We shall both have to wash our 
hands though. Are yours as black as 
mine ? " and he displayed a pair of palms 
very obviously in need of soap and water. 
" No — ^they are a great deal whiter ! How 
can you have come off so well ?" he said. 

" Because you have done so much more 
than I have," she replied. " I have hardly 
done anjrthing at all." 

" Well, / must get myself purified, at any 
rate." 
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And then they went to the door together, 
but, as they stood still for a moment while 
he turned the handle, she suddenly spoke to 
him. 

" I cannot bear you to be hurt at my re- 
serve," she said in a quick nervous way. 
" If you want to know anything about me 
that 1 can tell T will tell it to you. Some 
things I cannot tell — but I do not want to 
be silent about everything — I do not, in- 
deed I'' she said. " I know that what you 
said is true — that I have got into a bad 
habit of reserve." 

'• Very well — ^I will try to break you of 
it," he answered with a laugh ; and then he 
opened the door, and would not let her 
reply to him. 

As she went away she more than half 
regretted that she had spoken at all. His 
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ready acceptance of what she had offered, 
and perhaps, in his understanding of it, of 
much more than she had offered, startled 
her and took her aback. She said as 
soon as she had left him — *'I have done 
wrong!" — and yet, if she had gone away 
and said nothing to him, how could she 

ft 

have borne the pain of his reproach ? . 

Esther Hill during this time was indeed 
placed in a very hard strait, for she knew 
that she could not become Guy Dunstan's 
wife, and yet she was forced to live under 
the same roof with him, loving him and 
knowing that he loved her, all the while. 
A stronger-natured or tougher-hearted wo- 
man would have seen her way out of 
this tangled trouble, but Esther did not; 
or, if she saw any way at all, it was so 
bitter a way that she could not follow it. 
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For, frozen into hardness and sternness 
though she had been for a time, she was a 
woman fitted by nature for only common 
womanly . things, — made to love and be 
loved — to give her life to something out of 
herself— to act impulsively and passionately, 
but not to follow a course of steady self- 
sacrifice through the fire of daily temptation, 
nor to say — " I will do this, or abstain from 
doing this, let me suffer what I may." She 
would have said this if she could, but she 
was not strong enough to say it : she could 
fly from temptation, but often when she had 
to face it, it conquered her ; she could hold 
fast to her resolve that she would never be- 
come Mr. Dunstan's wife (for her very love 
for him kept her safe there), but to be cold 
to him when he gave her kindness, to per- 
ceive his love for her, and yet, steadily, and 
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day after day, to reject it, to bear his re- 
proaches, and not to let him see that a hard 
word from him half broke her heart, — she 
had not strength enough to do this. She 
said to herself again and again — " I will go 
away ;" and yet she did not go away. How 
could she? He understood perhaps how 
she wanted to go, because he loved her ; but 
did the others understand that? or could 
she give that reason to the others ? She 
had a perfectly morbid terror lest the fact 
of his love for her should become known to 
them : she would have done anything rather 
than have let them suspect it, — or suspect 
that she knew it. She had let herself fall 
into giving a passive consent to their en- 
treaty that she would stay till the new year, 
and now she had not the courage to draw 
back, or say that she would not stay. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TTP to this time almost the only facts 
^ that the Dunstans knew about Mrs. 
Hill were these, — that she was the daughter 
of a clergyman in London; that she had 
married before she was eighteen, and had 
lost her husband when she was four-and- 
twenty ; that between these years her 
father and mother also had died, and that 
she had now almost no near relations or 
connections living of any kind. 

"I was an only child," she told them 
once, " and my father settled in London 
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when he was young, far away from his own 
people." 

She accounted in this way simply enough 
for her solitary position, as far as her own 
family was concerned ; but on the subject 
of her husband's connections she was more 
reserved. From something that she once 
let drop by accident they gathered that he 
had a mother and sisters living, with whom 
she held no intercourse; but she never 
voluntarily spoke either of him or them. 
She talked sometimes of her old life in her 
father's house when she was a girl, but she 
never talked of her married life, nor ever 
mentioned her husband's position, nor told 
them where her home with him had 
been. 

" Did you live in London after you were 
married ? " Helen had asked her once, 
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and she had half evaded the question. 

" We moved about a good deal. Yes — ' 
we were often in London ; my husband was 
fond of change," she had merely answered, 
and then had begun to speak of something 
else. 

" I suppose the fact is that her husband 
was a scamp, and that she doesn't quite 
like to say so," Helen said meditatively one 
afternoon in Esther's absence, when — as 
they often did — she and Miss Dunstan and 
Gabrielle had been talking about her. '' Most 
likely a great scoundrel, who made her very 
miserable." 

And then they all agreed that nothing 
was more probable, and Gabrielle said 
(though hesitating a little as to whether 
or not she was quite justified in saying 

it)- 
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" I know she did not care for him, because 
she told me so once. She just got some- 
how drawn into marrying him, because he 
was in love with her, and other people 
wanted it, and she was so young, you 
know. She told me that one day." As 
Gabrielle said this, she coloured a little at 
the recollection of why Mrs. Hill had told 
this story to her. 

" I always thought she hadn't cared for 
himl" Helen on this exclaimed triumph- 
antly ; " and my own opinion is that he 
must have done something very bad indeed 
to her. I don't pretend to guess what it 
may have been, but I am sure all her 
misery when she came here was not caused 
by sorrow for the loss of him. Of course 
we all supposed it was at first, but I don't 
believe it now one bit." 
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And then Aunt Susan in her tender way 
said — "Poor thing!" — and they went on 
for the next ten minutes making out a 
plausible little story amongst them, which 
should account for Esther's sadness, and be 
a kind explanation of her reserve. If she 
had had a bad husband, and had led a miser- 
able life with him, what could be more 
natural than that she should shrink from 
speaking of him, and should have broken 
off all connection with his people, who 
probably had taken part with him against 
her? 

" I am sure when she first came here she 
looked like a woman who had been made 
to bear something till she could hardly bear 
it any longer," Helen said. " She has not 
got that look now, but I am certain no 
creature could have come to be as she was 
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six months ago without having been driven 
half wild by something. Yes, the more 1 
think of it, the more certain I feel," said 
Helen, complacently, "that her husband 
must have been a scamp." 

And so they all fell into this belief, and a 
score of slight things seemed to confirm 
them in it. They were naturally curious 
about Esther's history ; any people so inti- 
mately connected with her as they had be- 
come must have been so, and Helen especi- 
ally was curious ; but Helen, as you per- 
ceive, had an ingenious way of making out 
a story in her mind, and then forcing actual 
facts into harmony with it ; and sometimes, 
through doing this with too great confidence 
in her own clearness of vision, the result 
was that she confirmed herself into the 
belief not of a truth but of a lie. Helen 
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had a great deal of self-confidence, and 
was not prone to think that she could easily 
be deceived ; so she built up a story about 
Esther Hill's marriage, and not only be- 
lieved it herself, but made it fit in so nicely 
with the few unquestionable facts which 
were known to them that both Gabrielle 
and Aunt Susan believed it too : and indeed 
it was a plausible and natural story 
enough ; only that — unluckily for the truth 
of it — it was founded upon the assumption 
that Esther Hill's husband had been a 
scoundrel, — and Esther Hill's husband had 
not been a scoundrel by any means. 

Mr. Dunstan had chosen to reproach her 
for her reserve, but yet even at the time he 
did this Mr. Dunstan had known more 
about her than these three women ki^ew. 
He had watched her more closely perhaps ; 
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he had made her speak more to him too. 
He knew what the others thought, for they 
had talked about it all together on more 
than one occasion ; and one day when she 
was with him he told her — ^purposely- 
some story he was familiar with of an un- 
happy marriage, where the husband had ill- 
treated his wife, and almost broken her 
heart ; and at the end of his tale, after a 
moment or two's silence, he turned to her, 
and said suddenly — 

"Was that sort of thing your trouble 
too?" 

"Mine?" she exclaimed, with a look 
and tone of surprise: and then — "Oh 
nol" she said next instant earnestly and 
quickly. 

" I thought perhaps your husband had 
been a bad man ?" 
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'^ No," she repeated again. 
" Did he not treat you unkindly ?" 
" He was never unkind to me," she said. 
" I have nothing to accuse him of. He had 
nothing to do — at least, I mean," she added, 
faltering a little — *' it was not in his power 
to prevent what I had to bear." 

"Then what you had to bear was not 
brought upon you by him ?" 

But when he asked her this she gave a 
strange look into his face, — a startled, al- 
most frightened look, and opened her lips 
twice before she answered at last — 

" It came through him, — but he couldn't 
help it." 

" He did not bring it on you then de- 
liberately ?" 

" No— certainly not !" she said eagerly. 

This talk occurred one day just before 
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Christmas. It was after that day on which 
he had reproached her for her want of cx)n- 
fidenoe m him, and she had taken his re- 
buke to heart, and had been forcing herself 
since to speak with something more ap- 
proaching to frankness about herself and 
her former life. She had fallen, as he had 
told her, into such a bad habit of reserve 
that it was not easy to break through it, but 
she had at least honestly begun to try to 
break through it. She had been driven by 
the great trouble she had gone through into 
so morbid a state of feeling that, in nervous 
terror lest her secret should be discovered, 
she had shrunk from all reference whatever 
to her former life — even to the portion of 
it about which she could have spoken freely. 
" Let it all be forgotten," had been her one 
unreasoning, passionate feeling ; " let me 
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keep my lips fast shut, so that I may give 
no one any clue to find out the truth;" 
and in her feverish, desire to do this she 
had at first been almost blind to the fact 
that nothing was so likely to rouse suspi- 
don against her as such determined silence. 
She could understand this now — now that 
that first agony was over, and that the 
world had got filled for her once more 
with something else than her own dark 
figure ; she could see when he rebuked her 
that she had not acted wisely, but that she 
had acted like what in fact she had been, 
— a scared and terrified woman. 

She had been trying hard since he had 
been angry with her to break through her 
reserve, and to speak frankly of such parts 
of her life as she knew she could with safe- 
ty speak of, not only to him but to the 
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others; but perhaps she had spoken of 
them most to him, or he had made her do 
so most. 

He had questioned her about her father 
and mother, and had made her talk to him 
about her old life at home when she was a 
girl, till she had almost grown happy in 
telling him about it. There had been no 
thorn in all that long past home life, — no 
poison mingled with its sunshine. He only 
asked her two questions in connection with 
it that she would not answer; he once asked 
her her father's name, and the parish where 
he had his living, and at this the colour 
went up to her face, and she would not tell 
him. 

*' Do not be angry with me, but I cannot 
tell you that," she said, 
. And then he did not press her. He was 
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very kind to her during these days, with a 
soothing re-assuring sort of kindness that 
healed the wound his rebuke had made. 
He had made her very deeply happy more 
than once (for, in spite of everything — in 
spite of her own will — in spite of even 
passionate distress when she was alone 
about their relations to one another, she 
still was often happy when she was with 
him) before he startled her at last on this 
day that I have come to by these questions 
about her husband. 

She was frightened when he asked her 
these. She said to him, when a few mo- 
ments had passed in silence after his last 
question — 

" Do not speak to me much about my 
husband. It pains me so to talk about him, 

s2 
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— ^and I cannot tell you almost anything— 
nothing that you would care to know. In- 
deed there is so little to tell at all," she 
added, with the grey eyes suddenly going 
up in a sort of frightened pleading to his 
face. 

He made no answer to this appeal. They 
were standing together by the Ubrary fire, 
and he had been talking to her there. He 
let her anxious look go unanswered, almost 
as if he had been unconscious of it, for 
more than a minute, and then at last he 
said abruptly — 

" Will you answer me one question ?" 

He paused till she raised her eyes to him 
again, and till they were looking full each 
at the other, — ^and then he said — 

" Is it true that your husband is really 
dead ?" 
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"Really dead!" she echoed, with her 
eyes in amazement opening wide. 

" Yes — you say you are a widow. Sup- 
pose you are no widow, but only that you 
have been forced to call yourself one — ^?" 
He spoke almost harshly. 

" You are wrong — ^you are utterly wrong!" 
she said. 

" God knows I do not want to be right T 
This came from him hurriedly. 

" He died sixteen months ago — ^it was in 
September of last year. I have kept some 
things from you — I mean, I have kept 
one thing from you — ^but I have never told 
you an3rthing that is not true," she said. 
And then, after a moment or two, with so 
much earnestness that her voice was trem- 
bling — "Mr. Dunstan, do not doubt that," 
she said 
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Her hand was leaning on the mantel- 
piece near him, and, instead of repljdng to 
her, he laid his own hand for an instant over 
it. It was a sort of reassuring, momentary 
caress such as he might have given to a 
child — very slight — ^hardly tender so much 
as merely kind ; a touch that seemed to say 
only — "Hush! — I do not doubt it" — and 
then left his thoughts to turn to something 
else. 

It was a frosty winter day, and the sun 
was shining on the place where they were 
standing — on her black dress, and on the 
little that her widow's cap left to be seen of 
her bright hair. There was a pause after 
the last words she had said, and she longed 
to break it (for she was frightened) by say- 
ing something that, bringing their talk to an 
end, should make it possible for her to go 
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away: but she had not self-possession enough 
to think of what she could say, nor courage 
enough to leave him without sajdng any- 
thing, and so she stayed till, after he had 
been leaning over the mantelpiece for two 
or three minutes, looking into the fire, he 
began to speak to her again. 

" You shall answer me or not as you like, 
— ^but — as we have begun to speak of this 
— let me ask you a few questions more," he 
said. " Was your marriage a happy one? — 
tell me that." 

" No," she replied in a low voice. 

" Why was it not happy ? Did you not 
love your husband ?" 

" I was very young when I married him." 
She began to answer hesitating. " I hardly 
knew what I was doing, and — they per- 
suaded me. They said I had encouraged 
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him — and I had — ^I know I had,** she said 
quickly and deprecatingly ; "but I was so 
young : I was not eighteen." 

"Who was it who persuaded you? — ^not 

vour mother?" 

» 

" No — I was not at home at the time ; I 
had gone on a visit somewhere. It hap- 
pened then. But they were glad at home 
too." 

" Then they thought it a good marriage ?" 

" Yes." 

" Good in a worldly point of view?" 

" Yes." 

" And yet even in a worldly way it did 
not turn out well for you ?" 

She did not quite understand this, and 
looked up inquiringly before she an- 
swered. 

" You have to work to support yourself 
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now. How does that happen, if your hus- 
band was well off?" 

The blood rose all over her face; in a 
hurried way she began to say something, 
but he could hardly for a moment or two 
catch or gather any meaning out of her 
words. 

" Oh, he had nothing to do with it — he 
never meant — ^it was only after his death — 
he left no will — " she said confusedly. 

"But you were his widow. If he left 



property, and no will—" 

" Yes, yes — I know," she interrupted him 
quickly. And then she paused for a mo- 
ment or two, as if thinking what she could 
say, and after that little silence went on 
speaking in a strange forced voice, without 
lifting up her eyes. 

" I cannot explain it, — but it was my 
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own doing," she said. " I mean I chose not 
to put forward any claim. I could not do 
it. They had so nearly killed me amongst 
them — I could not have taken their money ; 
I was advised to claim it, because I was 
told if I did not I should do injury to 
my own cause — ^but I could not 1 — I would 
rather have starved, a thousand times! — 
All this is very incomprehensible to you," 
she said, suddenly raising her sad eyes up 
to his face. " I know how strange it must 
seem, — ^but — but I cannot tell you the 
truth ! " she cried with almost a sob in her 
voice. 

" Do you think you are right to say still 
that you cannot tell it to me ?" he asked her 
gently after a little silence. " Why can 
you not do it ? Are you afraid that / shall 
be harsh to you too, as you seem to say that 
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others have been ? Esther Hill, you might 
trust Die better." 

^' Do you think I do not trust you ?" she 
said passionately, though hardly above her 
breath. 

" Then, if you do, tell your secret to me. 
Look here — I give you my hand, and 
promise you that what you tell me shall 
never pass my lips again. It • shall be a 
secret for ever, if you like, between us." 

He had touched her hand, but she would 
not let him hold it. 

" Oh, I cannot — I cannot !" she only 
said. 

He closed his lips in something of a hard 
line, and it was she who spoke again first ; 
he would not. 

" Don't be angry with me— don't judge 
me," she said. " If I have ever been grateful 
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to any creature in this world, surely I have 
been grateful to you ! I think — 1 have 
often thought already — that I should like to 
leave my story written down for you to read 
after I am dead. I think you would believe 
me then, and be sorry for me." 

" And do you doubt that I should believe 
you now? Is that what you are afraid 
of?" he asked a little bitterly and contempt- 
uously. 

" If you were afraid that some one you 
cared for would change to you" (she began 
to say this slowly, after some moments' 
silence), " do you think you would tell a 
cruel story to him that you had no power to 
refute ? That is my case. Something has 
been said of me that has almost broken noiy 
heart." She was speaking with her eyes 
upon the ground, hardly more than half 
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aloud, with a pitiful look in her white face. 
" If I were to tell it to you, you might try 
to believe my story, but, without proof (and 
I have no proof I — ^that is the hardest of it 
all; I can never prove what I say!) you 
would not believe it long. Oh, I have 
thought over it all a thousand times I" she 
cried with a sudden passionate clasping ot 
her hands, — " how you would begin at first 
by thinking you believed me; and then how, 
bit by bit, you would come (for you could 
not help it I) to doubt and suspect and watch 
me, till I could not bear it, — till it would 
end, I think, by killing me at last — Mr. 
Dunstan, let me go away 1" she said all at 
once, abruptly and hurriedly, unclasping her 
hands and standing erect, and looking 
straight into his face, — as though, poor soul, 
she had been standing before her accuser, 
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and had suddenly regained a momentary 
touch of the bitter and almost defiant 
courage which she had been goaded into 
when she had really had to meet her accus- 
ers face to face. " Let me go now ! You 
know that what I have told you — even so 
much of it — is worse than you thought. 
And I will tell you one thing more too, if 
you like. I do not call myself by my 
husband's name. I do not dare to use it, 
lest people should recognise me when they 
hear it, and know me to be his wife. Take 

in all that that means, — and now, let me 

^^ " 
go. 

" Hush ! Sit down here, and be still for 
a little while. Sit still, and do not speak," 
was the only answer that he made to her. 

He drew a chair to where she was stand- 
ing, and made her take it. She would have 
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refused it if she could, but he would not let 
her; her momentary courage, too, was dying 
out of her already, and her knees were begins 
ning to tremble. She sat down, and then 
he went away from her, and busied himself, 
or feigned to be busy, for five minutes in 
some other part of the room, before he came 
back to his old position, and spoke to her 
again. 

She had been sitting looking into the 
fire, with her hands clasped on her knees, 
— passionately saying to herself — " He will 
never be the same to me again I He will 
never think the same of me any more !" 
And then she began to cry — " Why did I 
tell so much to him ? — need I have told so 
much ? He believed in me before, and now 
he cannot help suspecting me, — and if he 
suspects me what shall I do?" She was 
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thinking this when he came back and spoke 
to her. 

He came back to his former place, and 
addressed her at once. 

" You want me to let you go away," he 
said. " Before I agree to do that let me 
ask you one more question. You will not 
tell me your secret, but tell me this at least ; 
no matter what you can prove or not prove, 
— tell me simply, have you ever done any- 
thing that ought to make you ashamed to 
look into an honest man's or woman's 
face ?" 

" Never 1" she cried instantly, with her 
eyes meeting his full, and the colour flush- 
ing crimson to her cheek. She sat erect 
upon her chair, looking eagerly and unhesi- 
tatingly into his face. " Never — never I " 
she repeated fervently. 
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''Then stay," he said. "I will not let 
you go." 

" Stay here ; do not talk about going," 
he repeated a moment afterwards, going to 
her side, and quietly laying his hand, as if 
she had been a child, upon her shoulder. 
" I trusted you from the first — I trust you 
now — I would trust you if you would tell 
your story to me." He paused for a second 
or two, but she made no answer. " Well, 
let it be as you like at present," he went on 
then. '*You will trust me some day yet 
perhaps." 

"Some day!" she repeated, and burst 
suddenly into tears. " Oh, I trust you now 
— I trust you now !" she said. 

But vet she would not tell her secret to 
him, nor trust him in the way he asked. 

" Esther looks ill," some of the others 
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had begun to say before this, and in the 
course of the next week they said it ofkener 
and with more cause, for indeed she was 
sick at heart, and torn with anxiety and 
conflicting feelings. What should she do ? 
— ^what could she do ? she was thinking all 
day long. She knew that every hour she 
spent under Guy Dunstan's roof was making 
him dearer to her ; in spite of herself, for 
she would have disbelieved it if she could, 
she knew that she was becoming dearer to 
him ; it seemed to her that the only right 
thing for her to do — the one thing that she 
ought to do, to keep him from thinking of 
an impossible future — was to tell her secret 
to him, and then to go away out of his sight 
for ever ; and yet she was such a coward 
that she thought it would be easier to die 
than to tell him her secret, and see him 
change to her. 
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Sometimes the wild thought crosMsed her 
mind of going away without telling him any- 
thing ; but though she thought of this she 
knew that she could not do it — that she 
had no right to do it now. The one right 
thing for her to do was to tell the truth to 
him, — ^and yet how could she bear to tell 
him the truth ? 

She had been so happy for a little while, 
and now that brief happiness had aU become 

« 

convulsed, and half her days were spent be- 
tween wearing anxiety and self-reproach 
upon the one hand, and restless broken 
feverish joy upon the other. She could not 
help it that, in spite of all her distress and 
remorse, it was sweeter than all else in life 
to her to be with him ; she could not know 
that he thought of her and cared for her, 
nor receive his ceaseless kindness, nor feel 
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his momentary tenderness, withont her 
heart springing up to meet it all. She 
used to think to herself — " If I could but 
do something and die for him ! If I could 
but make an exchange of all my life for the 
right to love him and make him happy for 
one little week ; just for one little week to 
be all the world to him, — and then never 
to see him any more !" 

She was but a passionate-natured woman, 
you see, — ^not strong, nor wise, nor even 
reasonable. Life had been so bitter to her, 
and here at length was its one first sweetest 
draught put to her lips, and her soul was 
fainting within her to drink it, cost what it 
might. Only to drink it freely for one 
week, she said, though at the week's end 
she were to die. It would be so good to 
die after she had been happy once, she used 
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to think, and so to get out of all this bitter 
trouble, — to end it so, once for all, and to 
leave the world that had been too hard for 
her. But she was so young and strong : she 
could not die. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" ^^OU always stand up for Gabrielle, but 
-^ you know she behaved badly to Leigh 
Walkington. She threw him off because 
she saw he was becoming too much in ear- 
nest, and because she is not the sort of girl 
to relish the notion either of a long engage- 
ment, or of being a poor man^s wife. Oh, 
I have understood it all perfectly! — ^but 
it is my belief that if he were to ask her 
now she wouldn^t say No to him," Helen ex- 
claimed one morning in an eager and confi- 
dent tone ; the reason of her making which 
speech was this — that on the evening before 
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Mr. Walkington had come to Wrexham, and 
made a* certain announcement concerning 
himself. . 

Of late, since the ending of the summer, 
Mr. Walkington had not been so frequent a 
guest at Wrexham as he had been during 
the previous months, but he still made his 
appearance there pretty often, and was al- 
ways to a certain extent received cordially 
by the household ; for, though some of them 
felt a slight soupqon of contempt for him, 
still there were none of them who in a de- 
gree did not like him, — not even Mr. Dun- 
Stan, though Mr. Dunstan's regard was not 
mingled largely with either admiration or 
esteem. 

This evening he came in and announced 
his news before he had been many minutes 
in the room. 
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" I wanted to tell you about a letter I 
had this morning before you heard it from 
anyone else," he said. '' It is a letter from 
my uncle, Sir Henry Walkington, offering 
me the living at his place in Shropshire. It 
is in his gift, you know." 

" And are you going to accept it ?" asked 
Gabrielle, with her eyes opened wide. 

Now the thought of Gabrielle had been 
very much in Mr. Walkington's mind all 
day, and he had been considerably exer- 
cised on account of her ; for up to this time 
his philandering with Miss Lynn had been 
a matter of very little consequence, seeing 
that hitherto (in his own opinion at least) 
he had not been in a position to take a 
wife ; but now that he was to have this 
new living he would be in a position, if he 
desired, to take a wife ; and so all day he 
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had been thinking of Gabrielle, and all 
day he had been questioning with himself 
whether he should offer his hand to that 
rather dangerous and too piquante daughter 
of Eve, or whether he should go away with- 
out proposing to her, and try to think of 
her no more. 

For some months past, you know, Ga- 
brille had been very much upon her good 
behaviour with Mr. Walkington, and had 
given up (or almost given up) flirting with 
him, and had on two or three occasions 
rather markedly avoided him ; and he had 
been quite conscious of these things, and a 
good deal offended by them ; but yet for 
all that he was so nearly in love with her 
still, that now when it was suddenly made 
possible for him to go to her and ask her 
to be his wife, he could not put the thought 
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of her out of his head, nor keep himself 
from picturing her in that new rectory of 
his, making everything bright about her 
with her sunny presence— contented to be 
there, and loving him (instead of snubbing 
him, which was her more usual occupa- 
tion now), till the picture made his heart 
beat fast. 

He was a young man who, though in 
many respects very inoffensive, was not 
without a due share of vanity ; and, though 
he could scarcely flatter himself with the 
belief that Gabrielle was really attached to 
him, still he did not feel the amount of 
doubt that perhaps he ought to have done 
as to her acceptance of him if he were to 
ask her. He thought, indeed, that it was 
a question whether or not she would accept 
him, but in his heart he inclined to think 
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that she would. He felt a pleasant con- 
sciousness that he was worth a woman's 
taking ; for was he not young, good-looking, 
gentlemanly, cultivated, amiable, of unim- 
peachable character, a cadet of an honourable 
house, about to be in easy if not in wealthy 
circumstances? Where was she likely to 
find a better match ? How long might she 
not wait without finding another even so 
good ? He had been going over the matter 
in this way all day to himself ; and on the 
whole his conclusion was that the chances 
were she would not say No to him. Only 
still he could not quite make up his mind 
as to whether he should give her the power 
of saying No or not. 

He had bent his steps to Wrexham this 
evening mainly that he might get this 
knotty point settled, and, therefore, when 
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he made his annouDcement, though he 
made it in the hearing of all the household, 
it was mainly its effect on Gabrielle that he 
was anxious to perceive ; and when Gabrielle 
opened her eyes wide on him, and made 
her quick inquiry with that look of eager 
and unconcealed interest in his news, it was 
little wonder if the young man felt a pleasant 
titillation in his veins. They had all begun 
to assail him with questions, but with a 
gratified and almost tender smile he turned 
first to answer hers. 

" Yes — I am going to accept it," he said. 
" In fact I have accepted it already. The 
living is so good a one, in — in every point 
of view, that any hesitation, indeed, would 
be out of the question — though I think I 
need scarcely say," he added, " that where- 
ever I go, I shall regret leaving this part 
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of the country, on many accounts, most 
heartily." 

*' Yes — I daresay you will ; we shall have 
regrets on both sides ; but I congratulate 
you warmly," Mr. Dunstan said in a marked- 
ly cordial tone ; and then they all talked 
over the matter together for five minutes 
or so, Gabrielle too taking her part glibly 
in the general questioning, and indeed 
showing herself* so unconcealedly exdted 
by the intelligence that Aunt Susan look- 
ed at her once or twice with a little un- 
easiness, and Mr. Walkington felt himself 
growing more and more confirmed in his 
flattering belief. 

But yet when, after the general discussion 
was over, he sat down near to Gabrielle, 
and, on the strength of her undisguised in- 
terest in his approaching departure, began 
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to indulge in some sentimental reminiscences 
of the years that were now ending, he 
scarcely found her mood quite what he had 
expected it to be. In fact she showed her- 
self to be in a humour that, taken in con- 
nection with her unfeigned interest in his 
movements, was singularly perplexing to 
him; for she laughed at his recollections, 
she turned his sentiment into ridicule, she 
professed to have forgotten how long he 
had been in the place, or when she had 
first seen him, and to have but a dim re- 
collection even of what he had done for the 
parish. She did not snub him — ^she seemed 
too happy to snub him (that was the only 
good sign left in her), but she laughed at 
half of everything he said, and seemed as 
if a serious word would not come from her. 
She evidently did not want to review the 
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past in the very least ; her whole interest 
in his concerns seemed to lie in the direc- 
tion of the future. As soon as he began 
to talk about that she was ready to listen 
to him : she asked questions about his new 
parish, and he made himself happy by an- 
swering her inquiries voluminously, thinking 
that by doing so he was making her happy 
too ; he talked and was so full of himself 
and his new life, and was becoming (in spite 
of her flightiness) so rapidly convinced that 
she would be willing to share this new life 
with him, that he did not notice the fact that 
after a time she began to yawn and grow 
inattentive, — first to yawn, and then, after 
another visitor came into the room, to grow 
inattentive almost to restlessness. 

Mr. Walkington was sitting planted 
almost at Gabrielle's elbow when that 
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second visitor entered, and after rising to 
shake bands with him, he resumed that 
place, — not to Miss Lynn's satisfaction ap- 
parently. Gabrielle had, indeed, by this 
time been listening to Mr. Walkington with 
unusual amiability for three quarters of aa 
hour, and it might therefore be supposed, 
not unnaturally, that she was rather tired 
of him ; but Mr. Walkington on his part was 
not tired, and so after he had [stood on his 
feet a moment or two he sank into his seat 
again, and went on talking, and Gabrielle — 
all at once beginning, like the spoilt child 
that she was, to fret inwardly, and to think 
it hard that she should have all the weight 
of Mr. Walkington thrown on her^ and to 
envy the others who had none of it — ^fell to 
getting inattentive and restless ; and at last, 
with a sort of impotent anger, — for she 
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gained little by it except her liberty — she 
rose up and threw Mr. Walkington off, and 
went and ensconced herself by Esther's side, 
and began to talk to Esther, — all the while 
thinking, though, of something else, in a 
kind of suppressed inward fever ; nor in- 
deed by this move gaining even so much as 
her liberty for long, for presently Mr. 
Walkington, being left loose on the room, 
came drifting towards her again, and this 
second time he hung about her till the other 
visitor rose to go. And then the two 
young men took their leave together, and 
foolish Gabrielle, when the house was clear 
of them, could have sat down and cried. 

Not that she had any reason to cry, only — 
only she hated George Gilbert to see her with 
Mr. Walkington — and he had hardly spoken 
one word to her too I — hardly one word, 

VOL. n. u 
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though it was nearly a week since she had 
seen him last. Of course that did not mat- 
ter, she said to herself; but it did matter 
that he should see her with Mr. Walkington 
— after the things that people had said. 
" For people are so cruel !" cried poor little 
ill-used Gabrielle, who of course had never 
done anything to make gossiping tongues 
talk of her in all her life. " People are so 
cruel I Oh, how thankful I shall be when 
he has gone away ! I wish he was to go 
to-morrow — I wish I was never to see him 
again !" said this ungrateful Gabrielle. 

I am afraid that Gabrielle Lynn had 
very little proper pride in her ; for, if she 
had had the pride she ought to have had, 
would she have minded much that Mr. Gil- 
bert should hear what people said of her? 
— or, if he was disposed to be unjust to her, 
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would she have made herself unhappy about 
that? She was not properly proud, I am 
afraid, but only vain — so vain that she 
could not bear to be found fault with ; such 
a lover of approbation that not to be ap- 
proved of made her restless and miserable. 
Was it from anything but love of approba- 
tion, for instance, and because she liked to be 
petted and caressed and looked up to, that 
she had taken so much of late — at safe hours, 
when George Gilbert was from home — to 
pay long visits at the blacksmith's cottage ? 
Mrs. Gilbert had been ailing a good deal this 
winter, and Gabrielle made this the osten- 
sible excuse for going to her; but many 
other people were ailing in the village as 
well as Mrs. Gilbert, and I do not find that 
she devoted an equal proportion of her 
time to the solace of these other cases. She 

u2 
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gave 80 much to this one, because she knew 
that Mrs. Gilbert's eyes were always ready to 
brighten when they saw her, and that what 
she did was good in Mrs. Gilbert's sight, 
and what she said sweet in her ears. Other 
people might criticize her, and condemu 
her, but she had contrived to throw golden 
dust in the eyes of the blacksmith's wife, 
and from her at any rate she was certain 
of no condemnation, but only of the praise 
she loved. 

She used to go and sit talking to her for 
an hour or more together over her fire. 
This winter, for the first time, on account 
of her failing health, Mr. Gilbert had per- 
suaded his mother to take a servant to do 
the hardest part of her household work for 
her, and so it used to be over the parlour 
and not the kitchen fire now that Gabrielle 
sat with her — that room being the one 
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which answered to Mrs. Hill's room in the 

adjoining cottage — a pretty, low-roofed, 
old-fashioned parlour, in one corner of 
which George Gilbert's especial table stood, 
littered with his books and papers. 

It had not ^ much of the look of a room 
belonging to poor people, otherwise per- 
haps Gabrielle would scarcely have liked it 
as much as she did ; but, in fact, the Gilberts 
were not poor. Old Gilbert the father was a ' 
prosperous, well-to-do man, who had money 
in the bank, and was a great way above 
want — a man who, even without any such 
assistance from his son as his son would 
have been only too happy to .have forced 
upon him, could have aflEbrded, if he had 
chosen, to live in a better way than he did, 
only that he and his wife had never cared 
to live in a better way. They were thrifty 
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people, who liked better to put by what 
they could save against a rainy day. " We 
don't know but what George may want it 
yet." they used to say — a vague suspicion 
— proud as he was of his son — always lin- 
gering in the blacksmith's mind that en- 
gineering, though an honourable craft, was 
on the whole not to be relied upon with 
confidence for a maintenance, as smith's 
work was. The world might get on with- 
out engineers, the blacksmith shrewdly 
thought, but it mvist have a blacksmith in 
every village. 

So he chose to live frugally, and lay by 
his extra pounds ; but yet the little house- 
hold was anything but a poor or sordid one. 
The garden was always trim, and in summer 
bright witli flowers; within doors every- 
thing was solid and comfortable. The par- 
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lour even boasted its little evidences of 
taste, — a pretty carpet on the floor, some 
fairly good prints upon the walls, ornaments 
on the mantelpiece a little superior to china 
shepherdesses. Mrs. Gilbert was proud of 
her parlour, and spent many an hour over 
the adornment of it. She had begun to use 
it daily this winter, not without some natural 
scruples, which showed themselves especial- 
ly in a dislike to disarrange the chairs, and 
a suspicion of the rectitude of much sitting 
on the sofa; but these little uneasinesses 
were only manifested when she was in the 
room alone; when Gabrielle came to see 
her they vanished, and gave place to a plea- 
sant feeling of gentle pride as she wheeled 
one of her chintz-covered arm-chairs to the 
fire, and installed her guest within its com- 
fortable depths. 
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" Yes, they're nice chairs. I bought them 
when I first set up housekeeping,— but for 
my part I like the Windsor ones best," she 
would tell Gabrielle. " I've been used to a 
Windsor chair, my dear, for these thirty 
years." So she always sat in her Windsor 
chair, with her knitting in her hands ; while 
Gabrielle, in the seat of honour, made out 
pictures in the fire, and, in her idle way, 
listened while the other talked. 

Mrs. Gilbert was a great talker. " I never 
knit as fast as when I'm talking," she would 
say to Gabrielle. " That seems funny to you, 
don't it? — ^but when my tongue goes my 
fingers go too. And I'm fond of talking — 
I know that. ' You've got all your own 
share of liking for it, mother, and mine 
too,' George says to me sometimes. But 
George was always such a quiet lad — I 
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don't know where he gets his quietness 
from. He'll sit over there and never open 
his lips — ^not for hours together. I call to 
him sometimes — 'Have you fallen asleep, 
George?' — just to get a word out of him. 
But I know he's never asleep — ^it's just his 
way, bless him ! He would read a book, if 
you'd let him, from the time the sun rose 
till it's down again, and hardly take bit or 
sup the while either. That's just the differ- 
ence in people's ways, you see ; but he's 
good, if he's queer ; he's right good !" she 
would say. And then, after some such 
exordium as this, it would happen often 
that for the next half hour to come Mrs. 
Gilbert would go on talking of her son. 

Perhaps Gabrielle was tired of hearing 
about him sometimes, but if she was she never 
showed her weariness. She used to listen with 
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wonderful patience and placidity to details 
that it was scarcely possible could interest 
her, concerning the youthful years and 
juvenile exploits of this young hero ; she 
would put questions to the old lady, and 
lead her to talk more and more, in the 
most good-natured way ; she even one after- 
noon got her eyes filled with tears almost 
to overflowing as Mrs. Gilbert related to 
her how once in his fifteenth year her boy 
had caught a fever and almost died of it ; 
and it was that same afternoon, when she 
was going to take leave, that the girl, from 
some sudden impulse, bent over Mrs. Gil- 
bert's chair for the first time and kissed her. 
This kiss completed her victory over the 
heart of the blacksmith's wife. " My dear, 
I love that young thing!" she exclaimed 
to her son an hour afterwards. " I don't 
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know what there is about her, but she just 
makes me that I'd do anything in the world 
for her !" And then she told him, a little 
to his surprise, about Gabrielle's kiss. 

This was a fortnight ago, and during this 
last fortnight Mr. Gilbert had not seen much 
of Gabrielle : perhaps by this time, for other 
reasons than his first one, he was once more 
becoming shy of going often to Wrexham. 
He had begun to say plainly to himself that 
no good could come of doing it, but rather 
the reverse of good. But yet, perhaps, up- 
on him too, on this evening when, after a 
week's absence, he had come again to the 
house and had hardly spoken to her, there 
had fallen an involuntary sense of disap- 
pointment and vague dissatisfaction, as, side 
by side with Mr. Walkington at the close of 
it, he had betaken himself home again. 
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Possibly too even the companionship of 
the young clergyman had scarcely proved 
as soothing as such reverent companionship 
ought to have done. To tell the truth, these 
two men had not drawn to one another hither- 
to. Mr. Walkington looked on the young 
engineer as a rough surly fellow : George 
Gilbert on his side was disposed to set down 
the clergyman as a coxcomb. They walked 
to-night along the slushy winter road with 
little enough to say to one another, and part- 
ed readily when their roads branched separ- 
ate ways. 

Mr. Gilbert before they separated had 
offered his congratulations on the new 
living. 

" Will she take him now, and go to it 
with him ?" he asked himself roughly enough 
as he went on his own way home ; and then 
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presently he gave an answer to his question, 
not without a good deal of contempt in the 
tone of it. "She will marry him if she 
. thinks it worth her while. She has liked 
him well enough to make him dance attend- 
ance on her : the rest is all a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence," he said. And 
he continued in this mood all the rest of 
that night, and the next morning. 

And then, after that — Well, after the 
morning of the next day this happened: — He 
was out, and met Grabrielle. They were both 
going towards the village, he by one way, 
she by another, and they met where their 
two roads joined. That is to say, she, being 
a little ahead, saw him coming by the other 
path, and with a sudden spirt of boldness, 
— though the colour went into her face as 
she did it — she waited till he came up with 
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her, and then put out a shy little hand to 
him, and addressed him with a question that 
was little less than an invitation to him to 
join her. " Are you going this way ? " she 
asked him. Upon which of course he an- 
swered — " Yes" — and they went on to- 
gether. 

She had wanted to speak to him, — to see 
him, and say something to him, though she 
did not quite know what. The sensitively 
vain little monkey had known instinctively 
that he was not pleased with her : she knew 
he had not been pleased with her last night ; 
she fancied, or guessed, or suspected what he 
had been thinking of her, and — and she 
wanted him not to think it. That was the 
plain English of what was in her mind. It 
did not occur to her that it ought to be no 
matter to her whether he thought it or not ; 
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she did not say indignantly to herself — " Let 
him think it if he likes !" as most girls would 
have done : not she ! — ^she was too vain ; 
she could not say that ; all that she was 
bent on trying to do was to make him think 
well of her again — to make him satisfied 
with her — to show him that she did not 
deserve that he should think of her with 
contempt. And so now he was at her side, 
and she had to make out her case tp him as 
she could. 

She was nearly always still a little — often 
even more than a little afraid of him. Even 
during those hours at Wrexham when he 
had sat near her and watched her while 
she did her drawing, and she had ventured 
slightly to play with him, — still even then 
she had been half shy of him, — shy, partly 
indeed because he was in a diflterent station 
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from her own, and she did not quite know 
how to treat him, but partly too from a 
sort of awe of him, because he was grave 
and quiet. She had almost got by this time 
to like his seriousness, though still she liked 
it only in what was for her a singular and 
peculiar way, for naturally she loved (or 
thought she loved) to be on a level with 
the people she talked with, — either to be 
on a level with them, or better still, if pos- 
sible, to be above them, and — strange as it 
was — she never yet had got to feel that she 
was on a level with George Gilbert. Far 
above him in one indisputable particular as 
she was, they never were together but in 
the bottom of her heart he made her look 
down upon herself and look up to him ; he 
made her feel very much morally as the 
Lilliputians must have felt physically to 
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Gulliver. He was so wise, while she was 
so foolish : he was so strong and grave, 
while she was so weak and volatile; he 
knew so much and thought so much, while 
she knew hardly anything, — and never 
thought at alL He humbled her, in fact : 
he made her feelr— what it was quite a new 
thing for Gabrielle to feel — that she could 
confer no grace upon him, for her part, but 
that to her he gave honour when he talked 
to her, or liked her, or thought well of 
her. A humiliating state of things ! and 
yet it scarcely seemed to depress her as 
much as one might have thought it would : 
nay, when she was with him — ^black- 
smith's son though he was«-Hihe had come 
to be very content, and when he seemed to 
slight her or to be indifferent to her, she 
was not able to get over it or forget it. . 

VOL. II. X 
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They walked towards the village with the 
sunshine in their faces. 

^' It is quite like spring this morning — is 
it not ?" Gabrielle had said, and they had 
exchanged a sentence or two about the 
weather, and then they both had become 
silent. He did not care to exert himself to 
talk, perhaps ; she wanted to talk, but did 
not know what to talk about. Or, at least, 
she did know what she wanted to talk 
about, but the thing that puzzled her was 
the difficulty of getting a beginning made to 
what she wanted to say. She was shy 
enough to make two or three different 
attempts before at last she got courage to 
do it effectually by breaking nervously in 
medias res with half-a-dozen plain words. 

" I suppose you heard last night about 
Mr. Walkington ?" she said. 
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"About his going away? Yes. Does he 
go soon ?" Mr. GUbert coolly inquired, 

" I don't know. Oh yes — I suppose he 
will" 

And then a little pause, — ^till, after wait- 
ing for a few moments for him to speak 
again, and seeing that he would not speak, 
she wound up her courage and went on. 

" I wonder who we shall get here in his 
place ! " 

*' I hear that Lord Hillyar' is likely to give 
the living to some connection of his own." 

"Yes — so they say. Of course that is 
how Mr. Walkington got it." 

" Yes — I suppose so." 

" I think that sort of thing is a pity — 
isn't it? I mean" — rather nervously — "it 
can't be a right sort of thing. It seems so 
odd that a man like Mr. Walkington should 
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have had two livings given to him already, 
at his age, — when so many other men, — 
people who have worked so hard — should 
often never get anything all their lives. I 
don't mean to say anything against Mr. 
Walkington, of course," said Gabrielle, not 
feeling, nor perhaps deserving to feel, very 
easy in her oonsdence, — "but it doesn't 
seem to me right." 

" Mr. Walkington has influential connec- 
tions. He naturally owes his success to 
that," George Gilbert answered with grave 
indifference. 

" Yes — but then surely that is not right ?" 
she repeated. " I don't think it ought to 
be, and I think — I think when he goes I 
shouldn't be sorry if somebody quite diflfer- 
ent from him altogether were to come in his 
place, — somebody older, I mean, and who 
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would try to make us better than we are ; for 
I think we want mending very much," said 
Gabrielle, half as if in joke, and yet con- 
scious that the blood was tingling in her 
veins, "T think we want mending, and 
though I like Mr. Walkington," said 
Gabrielle, forcing herself to make this asser- 
tion, though for some little time past it had 
been barely the truth, '^ I don't think he is 
the kind of man to mend us." 

'* The kind of man you want to change 
him for, however, is not easy to find. You 
may change Mr. Walkington, and not be 
any the better for the change," Mr. Gilbert 
replied, with the same cold gravity of 
tone. 

" Yes — but then there is the chance the 
other way too, — and I am afraid I some- 
times like change. I know it isn't a good 
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thing to like," said Gabrielle, rather child- 
ishly and deprecatingly, " but one does get 
tired of things sometimes, you know. 
And though Mr. Walkington has done a 
great deal of good — for I am sure he has," 
said the girl hurriedly, trying to quiet that 
uneasy conscience of hers, — " yet somehow 
there seems so much left to be done that 
he will never do at all, and perhaps if 
somebody else comes it may be different. 
Perhaps it won't, — but I think — I think I 
am glad on the whole that there is going to 
be a chance of it," said Gabrielle, with her 
voice a little unsteady, either from earnest- 
ness or from some other feeling, and the 
colour still burning rather hotly in her 
cheeks. 

And then, for he made no answer to her, 
they became silent again ; and after a little 
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while he asked her something about Mus. 
Hill, and in a minute more their walk came 
to an end, and she could not tell when he 
bade her good-bye whether what she had 
forced herself to say to him with so much 
trouble had produced the slightest impres- 
sion upon him at all. He was a man not 
given to be demonstrative, and his very 
cool greetings and partings seldom declared 
anything whatever of what he might be 
thinking or feeling. 

He had business just now at a house al- 
most at the entrance of the village, and, 
with the straightforwardness that was 
natural to him, when he came to this place 
he left her. Mr. Walkington — ^had it been 
he who had been at her side — ^would have 
passed on, and have gone with her to where 
she wanted to go, but it never occurred to 
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George Gilbert to do this. He paused 
when he came to the point at which he 
wished to stop, and th^:e took his leave of 
her ; and then she went on alone, feeling a 
little sore, and a little hurt, and very doubt- 
ful as to whether she did not wish every 
word that she had said unspoken. 

And as for hina — ^as he returned home- 
wards presently he thought to himself at 
first some rather bitter thoughts of her. 
He thought something that was very 
hard, and that she did not deserve; 
and then five minutes afterwards he re- 
proached himself for having done this, and 
retracted the condemnation that he had 
passed upon her with rather unnecessary 
fervour and remorse. For he had thought 
(though it was the first and last time that so 
cruel and ungenerous a feeling about her 
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ever crossed his mind) that she had only 
spoken to him as she had done with the 
base intention of securing a new lover as 
she flung an old one ofE He thought this 
for a few minutes ; but even before he had 
reached his own house again he was already 
sajdng passionately to himself — " God for- 
give me for thinking such a thing of her ! 
No, no," he said, " there is no artifice about 
her, whatever there ia. I don't know whe- 
ther she has got any heart, and I am not 
likely ever to know; but at any rate, if 
she is heartless, that is her worst fault : she 
is not a schemer too. My poor child, with 
her blue eyes 1" he said softly. 

And then he began to think— what was 
half the truth — that she had heard perhaps 
what people had said of her, and in her 
impulsive way was trying to deny it. "And 
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either she does not really care for him, and 
SO wants to have the report suppressed,'* 
he said to himself ; " or else she cares for 
him more than he does for her, — and in 
that case she will still more want to silence 
it. — But I do not think she cares for him,** 
he said earnestly after a little silence. " I 
think she spoke the truth when she said 
what she did just now. I have never found 
her anything but truthful yet, whatever her 
faults may be, — and as transparent as a 
piece of crystal." 

And then as Mr. Gilbert pursued his medi- 
tations in this way, he let them gradually 
take a curious colour of tenderness towards 
her, as if, knowing that he had wronged her, 
he sought to make, or rather allowed him- 
self the rare pleasure of making, repara- 
tion, with a warmth that he had never per- 
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mitted himself before. It might matter no- 
thing to him that she did not care for Mr. 
Walkington, — and yet he was glad of it ; he 
liked to think better of her than to believe 
that she could care for him. She was 
capable of better things, he thought, — ^she 
with her sweet face. 

He let her " sweet face " bring him back 
to Wrexham two days after this. " It does 
not matter though she should never be any- 
thing to me, if she is worth a man's loving," 
he had said to himself. Some men can 
live without the realization of their wishes 
becoming a necessity to them, — ^not because 
they are less tender than other men, but 
because they are more patient ; and George 
Gilbert belonged to this class. He would 
have striven not to love an unworthy 
woman, but, if he thought one whom he 
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cared for worthy, he could love her with his 
whole soul, and not be unhappy though he 
should believe that she would never all her 
life love him in return. 

He did not believe that Gabrielle Lynn 
would ever love him when, about this 
Christmas time, he began clearly to know 
that he was giving his own heart to her. 
He only said to himself — "What does it 
matter, if she is worth caring for ? " For 
he could bear to desire what he could not 
attain : he was enough of a worshipper to be 
able to fashion an ideal happiness for him- 
«df— out of "the stuff that dreams are 
made of. " 
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